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CASUALTY 

1.000 miles from the front 


tBalilsA can be won oh loM in ihs fcwJtohy 
ONLY THE UNAVOIDABLE MUST KEEP YOU FROM YOUR JOB 




TO HOUJL 

By Columnist GILBERT ANSTRUTHER. 


. . . THIS LAND 

It always causes me consider- 
able inward amusement when 
people come up (often in print) 
to say that, “Australia is becom- 
ing Americanised” (in shocked 
tones), or that, “Australia is 
drifting away from Britain” (in 
excited if not panic-stricken 
tones), or that, “Australia is 
drifting away from Britain” (in 
happy if not hilariously gleeful 
tones). 

The latest to add his mite to 
this somewhat stupid controversy 
is War Correspondent Noel 
Monks, of the London Daily 
Mail. 

He wrote, recently, that, “As 
for suggestions that Australia is 
coming completely within the 
American orbit and is likely to be- 
come ‘the forty-ninth State,’ there 
are some Australians with such 
visions, but representative, honest- 
to-goodness Australians are deeply 
proud of their British heritage, 
which they will never abandon.” 

Whether this is some sort of 
whistling in a graveyard I do not 
know. In any case, it is all very 


confused and shallow, and, as I 
have already said, more than a 
little amusing. 

As I see it, Australians are Aus- 
tralians — whether they like it or 
not. You could kill every Aus- 
tralian on the continent and im- 
port seven million Americans, or 
Britons, or Japanese, or Eski- 
mos and, in the course of two 
hundred years they would no 
longer be Americans, Britons, Jap- 
anese, or Eskimos. 

They would be precisely what 
we are to-day — Australians. 

In the moulding of their na- 
tional character they would have 
derived something from their 
land of origin ; they would have 
absorbed a few other foreign and 
minor characteristics if, in the 
course of those two hundred years 
they came into close contact with 
large numbers of people from 
other lands (sis Australians to-day 
are coming into close contact and 
being influenced to some minor ex- 
tent by large numbers of Ameri- 
cans). 

But — they would still be Aus- 
tralians. That is unalterable. 
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You just can’t have a big band 
of people isolated on a continent of 
their own and expect them to re- 
main precisely British (as our 
rabid pro-British element would 
have them), or expect them to 
swing in a body towards Ameri- 
canisation in a more or less com- 
plete degree (as our happy pro- 
American element would have 
them). 

You can and should expect them 
to be happy and extremely glad of 
the friendship of both races. But 
that doesn’t make you a Briton or 
an American. You might be happy 
in the friendship of a Chinese or 
an Indian living next door, learn 
something of his culture and his 
language ; but that doesn’t make 
you a Chinese or an Indian. 

. . CHARACTER 


The fact is that this nation has 
developed — and is still dcvelop- 



"Vy are you vorrying? Hali you not 
gott der gourage of my gonvictions?" 


ing its own national character. In 
the course of that process it will 
absorb outside influences . . . but 
not to any greatly perceptible de- 
gree. 

Australia can never be 100 per 
cent, anything, except Australian 
— and that is as inevitable as to- 
morrow’s sunrise. 

A kid born here of, say, Italian 
parents, does not sit around mop- 
ing and pining for the day when 
he will go home to his beloved 
Rome. To hell with Rome. His 
interests are in Melbourne and 
Sydney and the rest. 

His parents want to see their 
Rome again, perhaps. The young- 
ster doesn’t. Therefore, he's not 
an Italian — by birth or sentiment. 
He's an Australian. 

Remove them one more genera- 
tion and they are even more Aus- 
tralian. 

My great-grandparents were 
German on one side. I have no 
ties — sentimental or otherwise — 
with Germany. All my other 
great-grandparents and grand- 
parents were British. I have no 
sentimental ties there, either. Be- 
cause I’m neither German nor 
British (except insofar as Austra- 
lia is traditionally, geographically 
and historically part of the Brit- 
ish Empire). I’m Australian. 

It would be interesting to know 
just what percentage of Austra- 
lians have foreign blood in them. 
I’ll wager the percentage would 
be very high indeed. But that 
does not make them any the less 
Australians. 

So let us hear no more of this 
imbecility about Australia becom- 
ing Americanised, or remaining 
Anglicised. It never will become 
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"ThiB is what we term a pick, and that is what is commonly known as a lock!" 
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Americanised. It has not been 
Anglicised for about a hundred 

For purposes of mutual help, 
international progress and co- 
hesion, mixed up with a bit of sen- 
timent, your Canadian, Indian, 
Australian, and what have you 
might decide to remain part of the 
British Empire. But that is some- 
thing very different. It does not 
alter his racial habits or character. 
It simply makes him a sensible 
Canadian, Indian or Australian. 

There is only one improvement 
that, to my mind, could be made 
— and that is to call this union, 
simply, “The Empire.” 

. . . IMPLICATION 

To call it “The British Em- 
pire” strongly implies that every- 
one and everything under it is 




"What with the scarcity oi tyres and 
the rising price of shoe leather. I'll 
just have to jack it up for the duration." 


Briton and that the whole works 
belongs to Britain, lock, stock and 
barrel — which, I believe, is far 
from the truth and, since Federa- 
tion, has been swiftly growing 
farther from it. 

For this Empire is simply a 
coalition of free, independent 
peoples, living in free, scattered, 
independent lands. 

So precisely what do these 
people mean when they groan and 
shout about Australia being in 
danger of becoming part of 
America? Do they themselves 
know what they mean? 

I doubt it. I think they are 
voicing a confused, shadowy fear 
without giving it any thought. 
Australia, one hundred years ago, 
when the land was chockfull of 
folk fresh out from England, could 
have been very aptly and truthfully 
described as British. But to-day 
it is little more British racially 
than is South Africa, and is cer- 
tainly in no danger of becoming 
permanently American for exactly 
the same reasons outlined above. 

And even (denying all these 
natural and inevitable racial pro- 
cesses of self-development) if Aus- 
tralia should become “American- 
ised,” what the hell? America it- 
self is only a few more hundred 
years removed from Anglicisation 
than we — which boils it all down 
to the same thing. 

No; the slightly hysterical argu- 
ment being put up by these people 
doesn’t make much sense which- 
ever way you look at it . . . un- 
less it is a smokescreen. 

And I wouldn’t know about 
that. Foreign trade and economics 
aren’t in my line. 
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Section Three 


MBTIUIIA AT WAR 

A Running History of a Nation's Fight 


. . . BATTLE 

In three years of war, Austra- 
lian soldiers had fought some 
good, big fights. They had fought 
desperate fights (in Greece), los- 
ing fights (in Crete), tragic fights 
(in Malaya), hard-punching, war- 
winning fights (in the Middle 
East), colorful, swashbuckling 
fights (in Timor). 

But seldom, if ever, had there 
been a grimmer, more enervating 
fight than the one they were wag- 
ing in New Guinea. In most 
warfare there is some sort of con- 
trol, some tradition ; certain rules 
are accepted and more or less kept 
by both sides. 

New Guinea, however, was an 
all-in fight. There were few 
rules, few conventions. Perhaps 
the Jap could not understand, or, 
if he understood, would not ob- 
serve the finer, humane conven- 
tions white men had imposed on 
warfare. 

Whatever the case, he had no 
use for them. He set his own 


rules: Kill, kill, kill. 

That was why New Guinea was 
the world’s worst battle-field. Its 
dank jungle and its Jap-imposed 
battle-morals stank in the nose of 
all honest men. It was “Kill or 
be killed” ; many a grim-faced re- 
turning Digger had said so. There 
was no quarter. 

Right throughout December 
A.I.F. and A.M.F. kept plugging 
through the soaking, mud-carpeted 
wilderness, plugging at the hardy, 
unyielding enemy, plugging wedges 
into his last-stand defences. 

Although it seemed more than 
men could bear, “the wet” came 
to New Guinea — teeming, soak- 
ing, monotonous rain of the rainy 
season that has driven men cranky 
before to-day . . . 

In this, Australian soldiers 
fought . . . and made progress — 
slow, painful progress in which 
every yard had to be contested in 
the face of two enemies: the Jap 
and the mud — but progress, never- 
( Turn to Page 12) 


• FRONT LINE FIGHTER FROM GONA, PICTURED WITHIN GRENADE RANGE 
OF THE JAPANESE, AS HE CAME "BEHIND" FOR A BITE AND A BREATHER. 
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New Guinea. Gona: 
Australians have just co 
yards back irom the Ire 
tor food during a lull 
lighting. 

(Dept, ol Intormation Photo) 
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theless. 

By December’s end, the enemy 
had been reduced to dire peril. He 
had been pushed back and back, 
relentlessly, until: “The struggle 
to breach the enemy’s last line of 
defence in the Buna area of Papua 
(was) continuing in a progression 
of sanguinary local actions for the 
reduction of ‘bunker’ type strong- 
points.” 

All month long it had been this 
— plugging and plugging . . . a 
slow, methodical reduction of 
enemy resistance, a pushing back 
and back. 

From this Buna-Gona area, the 
Jap had set out so proudly, with 
high-headed confidence. He would 
sweep grandly across the ranges 
and around the coasts. 

Very soon he would have all 
New Guinea. Within no time his 
would be Port Moresby. No 
handful of Christian dogs could 
stop the mighty armies of the Son 
of Heaven. 

From Port Moresby it would be 
an easy hop to the Australian 
mainland. Gona and Buna were 
the start. The Jap felt high with 
happiness as he prepared his 
offence. 

At December’s beginning, after 
accomplishing the impossible in 
storming across the heart-breaking 
Owen Stanleys, Australians and 
Americans were giving the enemy 
merry hell on his own consolidated 
ground around Gona-Buna. 

The enemy was desperate, fran- 
tic. He fought back in last-ditch 
desperation — gamely, day and 


night, yielding no single inch with- 
out a fight-to-the-death. He did 
his frantic best, time and again, to 
bring in reinforcements from the 
sea. 

Twice, before the month was 
many days old, he brought des- 
troyers to cover landings of fresh 
troops. Twice the destroyers and 
troops were driven off — and he 
lost men and ships. 

Perhaps some troops had man- 
aged to land. It was not known. 
It was known only that destroyers 
had been able to stand off Buna 
for some time, unloading, before 
they were driven off. 

By December 5, the Jap held no 
more than a few hundred yards of 
beachhead at Gona. Upwards of 
450 dead Japanese had already 
been counted. Allied losses were 
light. 

The “close, tough, fierce” fight- 
ing went on with unabated fury 
all month long. 

This was oriental fanaticism at 
its most intense pitch. According 
to evidence, Emperor Hirohito 
himself had heard of the stand his 
men were making, had personally 
directed them to fight until they 
were dead. Many a Jap, caught 
in a tight spot, suicided. 

In his House of Representatives 
on December 10, Priminister Cur- 
tin rose to make a statement, an- 
nouncing that Allied forces had 
completely occupied the Gona 

At same time he announced 
Australian Army battle casualties 
( Turn to Page 16) 
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Death in the Sago Swamps 


Guinea said: "On 
1 Japanese attacked 


"The double move was aimed at buck- 
ling Allied positions to create a loop- 
hole for escape of the villaae force. 

"The sago swamps, which have provided 
a moat-like defence for the encircled 
enemy, helpod to smash the counter- 

"Allied machine-gun fire dominated the 
few stony pathways through the 
swamps. 
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in New Guinea. Excluding Ra- 
baul losses, these, to December 1, 
were 2,190, including 640 killed 
in action. In this figure no sick- 
ness cases were included. 

In their 20-day long battle for 
the Gona beachhead, Australian 
troops had blasted their way into 
Gona village on at least two oc- 
casions, had had to get out again. 

Said he: “The Japanese have 
made frequent attempts to land 
reinforcements. Many of them 
have been repulsed by the Allied 
Air Forces . . . 

"It is known, however, that 
some attempts made under cover 
of darkness, and in weather un- 
favorable for the effective employ- 
ment of our aircraft, have been 
successful.” 

By December 16 yet another 
attempted landing had been smash- 
ed ; Buna village’s capture had 
been reported. 

Said the communique: “Buna 
village has been taken. It was 
occupied by our troops at 1 0 o’clock 
yesterday morning, December 14. 
The attack was preceded by a 
heavy mortar barrage, which was 
followed in by the infantry ...” 

For the Japanese who had 
attempted another landing about 
same time, it was an unlucky day. 
Roaring above them had come 
strafing, bomb-dropping ’planes. 

When the ’planes flew off home 
the coast, beaches, sea were lit- 
tered with the strewn, smashed 
wreckage that had shortly before 
been enemy men and enemy sup- 
plies. 


From that point, to month’s 
end, the gradual, methodical re- 
duction of the enemy around Buna 
went on. He was steadily losing 
ground, losing his grip. More 
than once he tried frantically, 
vainly to break out of the ring of 
steel weapons and steel-hard men 
the Allies had thrown around him. 

. . . CUERILLAS 

Out of Timor, Jap-held island 
off the Australian coast, were 
coming at long last stories of the 
band of Australians holding out 
in the hills. 

They were by no means nu- 
merous; yet for coming close to 
twelve months they had held the 
numerous Japs at bay. More than 
once the Aussie had been invited 
to surrender. Each time he had 
sent back a reply that was unprint- 
able, probably incomprehensible in 
detail to the Jap, who had to rely 
on a dictionary, and could get only 
the bare, but nonetheless vivid gist 
of what they meant. 

The Jap was not at all happy 
about his uninvited guests on 
Timor. Whenever he sent troops 
into the hills to wipe out the guer- 
illas, his troops came back nursing 
deplorably large losses. 

By year’s end the unhappy 
enemy had taken to mining his 
own roads for his own protection. 
Timor had become something of 
an Australian playground where 
Diggers sniped and blasted in a 
heathen spirit of rough fun, where 
war correspondents came and 
went, where it was unhealthy for 
Japanese — both wary and unwary. 
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...HOLIDAY 

Canberra sweltered in simmer- 
ing heat, beat off bigger swarms 
of flies than usual, had the quietest 
Xmas in its history. 

Barred by travel restrictions 
and shorter leisure time, public 
servants spent Xmas at home, 
many for the first time for years. 

They pottered about their gar- 
dens, dozed on cool verandahs, 
saved for Treasurer Chif ley’s 
loans the money they would have 
spent in the cities. 

It was quiet in the green- 
roofed Lodge at the foot of Red 
Hill, where Priminster Curtin 
spent his second Xmas as Prime 
Minister separated from his 
family by the breadth of a con- 
tinent. 

His thoughts were with his 
wife and daughter in Fremantle, 
with his airman son in Adelaide, 
soon to be posted to a battle 
squadron. 

Lonely in Canberra, too, was 
Treasurer Chifley, tied up with 
work and unable to reach his 
Bathurst home in time for Xmas 
Day. 

So Curtin asked Chifley to 
Xmas dinner, and, as he did last 
year, he also invited seven airmen 
from a nearby R.A.A.F. station to 
share with him the turkey care- 
fully fattened in a home-made 
coop by chauffeur Ray Tracey. 

Afterwards tireless Treasurer 
Chifley went back to his office; 
Curtin went visiting. 

On Boxing Day he saw a cricket 
match, laughed with the Governor- 


General at the perky R.A.A.F. 
man who wondered why Lord 
Gowrie hadn’t remembered him 
out of an inspection line-up he had 
recently seen. 

Except for Chauffeur Tracey’s 
turkey and a couple of books, 
Curtin got few Xmas presents 
outside his family circle. 

In his mail on Xmas Eve was 
a roughly torn corner from a 
brown-paper sheet, stamped, 
addressed, and bearing a chirpy 
Xmas greeting. 

This austerity Xmas card came 
from an old Queensland Labor 
friend. 

From two little girls in widely 
separated Victorian towns Curtin 
received home-made Xmas cards 
of folded paper, childishly decor- 
ated. 

But sensational high-light of 
Canberra’s Xmas was the beer 
disposal sale of a hotel whose 
license had been withdrawn to 
provide another residential hostel. 

In many Canberra homes, there- 
fore, there was good cheer. There 
was grumbling complaint, too, be- 
cause, through Departmental 
bungling, ice has become a rare 
commodity in Canberra, and the 
beer was tepid. 

...OFFENSIVE 

International diplomacy is a 
delicate, often discouraging art, 
with rules more courteous than 
practical. 

Therefore, Priminster Curtin’s 
unexpected public plea for in- 
creased Allied strength in the 
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Pacific was refreshingly frank. 

It told in simple words what 
inside commentators had for 
months been hinting at. 

It told of Australia’s efforts — 
so far unsuccessful — to influence 
Allied strategy towards offensive 
planning in the Pacific. 



Treasurer Chifley 
. , . post-war reconstructer 
( See Page 22) 


Warned Curtin: “There is no 
doubt that Japan is consolidating 
the gains she has made. Delaying 
an offensive against her makes it 
certain that the offensive, when 
taken, will experience greater re- 
sistance.” 

Opportunity for Curtin’s plea 
came from publication by an influ- 
ential United States magazine of 
a demand for greater Allied em- 
phasis on the Pacific war, for 
more men and machines for the 


South-West area. 

At his Press Conference, Curtin 
read the article carefully, agreed 
that it paraphrased the views 
which the Australian Government 
had repeatedly put to the leaders 
of the United Nations. 

Thus he accepted the broad 
principles set out by the American 
writer without specifically naming 
them. 

But in his 100-word 'statement 
he said all that was necessary to 
confirm the hints of past months. 

Paramount Federal view is that 
the war is global, that the enemy 
is as destructive and dangerous 
wherever he may be met. 

For months the holding war in 
the Pacific has been virtually static 
in the broad picture, with slow 
progress in New Guinea and the 
Solomons. 

But while Allied fighting men 
in the steaming jungles were tir- 
ing, while machines were wearing, 
and vital shipping was being 
picked off on the long Pacific 
routes, the Japanese were building 
their forces behind the holding 
line. 

With the captured oil and rub- 
ber of the East, Japan was build- 
ing strong Axis ramparts, rein- 
forcing the strength which she 
might soon be able to throw with 
savage fury against the Allies in 
the Pacific. 

More than this, while the over- 
whelming strength of Allied war 
power was concentrated against 
Europe and Africa, Japan was en- 
trenching behind steel walls which 
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Commerce Minister Scully 
. . . agriculture was added 
( See Page 22) 


might take many years to batter 
down. 

All this was in Curtin’s mind 
when he made his statement, at a 
time when silly people in Australia 
were looking to European successes 
and forgetting the enemy nearer 
home, while thousands of in- 
credibly stupid workers were 
downing tools for a day off, cer- 
tain that the Japanese would never 
come. 

With another 500 planes, 
Federalites say, the strategic posi- 
tion of the South-West area could 
be revitalised. 

With strong offensive action, it 
is held, the Japanese could be 
pushed out of their lightly held 
bases from New Guinea to the 
Solomons. 

Australia’s scattered garrisons 


could be concentrated on a north- 
ward drive; her coastal waters 
could be cleared of enemy menace, 
the geographical advantages of the 
country could be used as the 
natural spring-board for regaining 
the rich East. 

At the end of 1940 Curtin gave 
his now famous “look to America” 
message. 

His statement on the last day of 
1941 disclosed the motive of his 
Government’s planning in the year 
that had passed, its objective for 
the year ahead. 

...NEW YEAR 

To newsmen Priminster Curtin 
confessed that he had made no 
flippant, personal New Year re- 
solutions. 

He saw the turn of the year not 
in a spirit of celebration, but be- 
cause the bridge game he was play- 
ing at austere, Government-owned 
Hotel Kurrajong, lasted until five 
minutes after midnight. 

But in his New Year message to 
the nation Curtin demanded re- 
solution of a sober kind. 

Said he: “I ask the nation as a 
new year opens to take stock of 
itself and resolve that selflessness 
shall be the guiding factor in 
everything that comes to pass. For 
with that as a basis our strength 
cannot be denied however the 
enemy may assail us.” 

Curtin promised no easv road 
for 1943. 

The war in the Pacific was at a 
crucial stage, he said. 
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"I give a stern warning that the 
Government can see only a hard 
road with events, the portents of 
which are far from bright, casting 
a heavy shadow on the new year,” 
he added. 

“Resoluteness must be the key- 
note of the Australian character. I 
am confident that that will be 
manifested throughout the land, 
and that, with God’s blessing, 
1943 will be a better, a more vic- 
torious year than was 1942.” 

First to ignore Curtin’s warn- 
ing were the 35,000 workers who 
saw in brighter news headlines ex- 
cuse for absenteeism on New 
Year’s Day. 


But Curtin and Evatt acted 
promptly, did not wait for Labor 
Minister Ward to move, but set 
legal machinery working for large- 
scale prosecutions. 

For Curtin it was a disappoint- 
ing start to the new year — a year 
as vital to the Labor Party as to 
the nation. 

Some time this year Labor must 
face the electors, secure endorse- 
ment or meet defeat through public 
reaction to the gigantic planning 
of 1942. 

Worn by internal sniping, out- 
side belly-aching, high-up Labor- 
ites see in an election opportunity 
for a clear-cut Parliamentary set- 
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up free from the niggling anxieties 
of a Parliament without a party 
majority. 

The parliamentary session be- 
ginning at January’s end may be 
the last big legislative session of 
the Parliament. 

Heading an impressive legisla- 
tive programme is the bill to 
amend the Defence Act permitting 
wider service for militiamen. 

Shot-quick, the interstate Labor 
conference, on January 5, decided 
that an amendment to the De- 
fence Act would be made extend- 
ing use of the Militia to any 
territory in the South-West 
Pacific if, by such use, it was being 
employed in Australia’s defence. 

Said the historic motion: “That 
having regard to the paramount 
necessity of Australia’s defence as 
set out in Section 5 of the special 
resolution adopted in June, 1940, 
by Federal conference the Gov- 
ernment be authorised to add to 
the Defence Act in the definition 
of the Commonwealth, which at 
present defines the territories to 
which this Act extends, the fol- 
lowing words: 

“ ‘And such other territories in 
the South-West Pacific Area as 
the Governor-General proclaims 
as being territories associated with 
the defence of Australia’.” 

The voting: 24 to 12 in favor 
of the motion. 

Opposition Leader Arty Fadden 
turned to Andre Maurois, realistic 
French political author, for his 
New Year text. 

To preserve a united country 


was to be strong, wrote Maurois. 

Said he: “Political parties are 
passengers aboard the same ship. 
If they wreck it, all will perish.” 

To this Fadden added that a 
nation not united politically could 
not fight with the full energy and 
moral backing of all its people. 

. . . PORTFOLIO 

After a nerve-shattering hour in 
the dentist’s chair, lanky, easy- 
going Treasurer Chifley went out 
to Government House to take the 
oath as Minister for Post War 
Reconstruction. 

He wondered whether his new 
title, added to that of Treasurer, 
wasn’t a bit of a mouthful, and 
he juggled words for half an hour 
trying unsuccessfully to find a 
shorter one. 

Now as Treasurer and Minister 
for Post War Reconstruction 
energetic Ben Chifley will frame 
Government policy for the difficult 
post-war years. 

With finance as the basic essen- 
tial of all reconstruction plans, 
Priminister Curtin looked no 
further than Chifley when seeking 
his new Minister. 

Also sworn in with Chifley was 
Commerce Minister Bill Scully 
who became Minister for Agricul- 
ture. 

Natural link between the two 
new departments was the appoint- 
ment of a Post War Rural Recon- 
struction Commission which is 
already laying the foundation for a 
better deal for the producer after 
the war. 
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AUSTRALIAN GUERILLAS IN TIMOR 

Soon alter the Japanese moved into Timor Australians without communications with the 
mainland set to, under a young technician, Joe Loveless, to build a wireless strong enough 
to contact the mainland. This picture shows three of the men who helped him build the 
set. When they finally contacted the mainland their identification was challenged. The 
mainland Signal Officer sent back a message, "What is the Christian name of Jack Sargent's 
wife?" The signaller at the Timor end was Jack Sargent, and he sent back the message 
"Kathleen," which established the bona fide of the original message. 
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Supply Minister Beasley 
. . . Three Bibles 


Leading member of the Com- 
mission is Canberra’s No. 1 
administrator Frank Murphy, 
Commerce Department head, 
whose duties have been lessened by 
the appointment of former Queens- 
land Minister Bulcock as Director 
of Agriculture. 

With each portfolio comes the 
Bible on which the Minister is 
sworn. Some Federal, members, 
particularly in Opposition have a 
shelf full of Bibles. 

When Supply Minister Beasley 
got his third Bible as Minister for 
Shipping he gave it to his son’s 
school. 

. . . FINANCIAL 

Behind the frosted glass door of 
Treasurer Chifley’s office lights 
have been burning even later than 
usual. 


With him for hours have been 
high Treasury officials, economists, 
Government trouble-shooters. 

The work that Treasurer 
Chifley was doing will vitally 
affect the already changed pattern 
of life for Australians in 1943. 

For weeks Chifley had been 
going over his figures; with 
Priminister Curtin he had con- 
ferred with Commonwealth Bank 
heads. 

And out of the mass of detail, 
the astronomical figures, he has 
written a startling story which he 
will soon tell to Cabinet. 

He would reveal that Common- 
wealth war expenditure is in- 
creasing so rapidly that further 
steps must be taken to frame new 
taxes to prevent dissipation of 
private funds divert more spend- 
ing power into loans, and at the 
same time maintain a stable 
internal economy. 

Month after month the destruc- 
tive progress of the Pacific war 
adds to Australia’s liability for 
equipment of Allied troops. The 
cost of the vast productive pro- 
gramme has made it clear that 
estimates of a few months ago will 
be greatly exceeded. 

Significant pointer to future 
events was the visit to Canberra of 
Bank Board members whose copy- 
book financial theories have had to 
be rewritten since war’s beginning. 

From their conference with 
Curtin and Chifley emerged the 
realisation that, stringent though 
civil restrictions have become, they 
must now be regarded only as a 
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minimum of what will be required 
for the rest of the war and the 
immediate post-war years. 

Facing Curtin and his advisers 
was the realisation that after the 
war deferred spending power re- 
leased from war loans and war- 
hoarded savings will be competing 
for .goods still in short supply. 

To meet this fruitful source of 
dangerous inflation the Govern- 
ment is now laying its plans. 

Federalites say that whatever 
Government is in power at the 
end of the war it will only avert 
financial disaster if immediate, 
ruthless economic planning is 
started now. 

So in the months to come public 
spending will be more ruthlessly 
controlled. New restrictions will 


ensure equitable distribution of 
available goods, even more rigid 
price control will prevent inflated 
values, a ruthless drive against 
black-marketing will remove 
temptations from people with too 
mucli money to spend. 

Said Curtin to the nation on 
New Year’s Eve: “We must be 
bigger Australians in every way in 
the year ahead. We must fix our 
minds on the tasks at our hands to 
the exclusion of everything that is 
paltry and miserable and self- 
seeking.” 

...SECURITY 

In many Government depart- 
ments complicated jig-saw pieces 
are being slowly, painstakingly 
shaped to dove-tail into an ambi- 
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tious pattern of post-war security. 

Economists, actuaries, statisti- 
cians, lawyers all have a hand in 
this plan now taking shape on the 
drafting boards, soon due for 
Ministerial consideration. 

An important part of the 
Federal Government’s post-war 
reconstruction organisation, this 
security plan will need no State 
sanction. 

In it Attorney-General Evatt 
sees opportunity for implementa- 
tion of one of the Four Freedoms 
chipped off his constitutional plan 
by State criticism — freedom from 
want. 

Treasurer Chifley, watching 
vast sums flow through his depart- 
ment to feed the flames of war, is 
grimly determined that money 
shall be found in a post-war Aus- 
tralia for social betterment. 

Social Service Minister Hollo- 
way looks to the plan to co- 
ordinate, extend the pensions 
schemes, the relief measures which 
now represent but a feeble effort 
to meet a great need. 

More liberal than the Beveridge 
Plan which a few weeks ago set 
Great Britain thinking about the 
social needs of the post-war years, 
this new project of the Australian 
government is enterprising in con- 
ception, ambitious in scope. 

With the fate of the long- 
planned, hotly contested national 
insurance scheme of the pre-war 
years still fresh in their minds, 


Ministers will not hurry the plan 
they are now framing. 

But Federalites believe that 
some of its principles may be ready 
for operation before war ends. 

Basis of the new scheme may be 
a retiring allowance more liberal 
than the present pension, adequate 
enough for modest enjoyment of 
worry-free old age. 

Offshoot of the plan, too, may 
be nationalisation of medical ser- 
vices, long planned in advanced 
sections of all political parties. 

View of' many Labor members 
is that less of the social element, 
more honcst-to-goodness doctoring, 
would follow such a scheme. 

Security from unemployment, 
security from hunger, security 
from bad housing — all these are 
part of the plan. 

To post-war advancement of 
education, in technical and profes- 
sional tuition, in more gracious 
living by a community anxious to 
earn the fruits of a hard-won 
peace, are also being woven into 
the fabric of the planning for the 
years ahead. 

All this, Ministers say, is part 
of the long-range post-war plan, 
the big, underlying objective to the 
immediate transition from a war- 
time to a peace-time community. 

. . . DOMESTIC 

Disconcerting evidence that big- 
gest troubles come from smallest 
issues confronted the Curtin Gov- 
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eminent over the domestic servants 
controversy. 

Magnified by Press criticism, 
stimulated by political axe-grind- 
ing, it produced an uproar that 
would have done credit to a truly 
national issue. 

It produced a division of opinion 
in Cabinet itself, and it brought 
the Government to embarrassing 
retreat. 

It proved that either the plan 
was wrongly based, or that fear of 
political consequences were 
stronger than wartime necessities. 

From its original plan to re- 
strict employment of domestics the 
Government hoped to transfer 
most of Australia’s 60,000 ser- 
vants to hospitals and war fac- 
tories. 

Employment of domestics in any 
household was to be subject to 
special permit. 

But because the High Court 
had ruled that Victorian public 
servants were not directly en- 
gaged in war duties, and that, 
therefore, the National Security 
regulations banning certain holi- 
days were not applicable to them, 
doubts over the legality of the ser- 
vants move were raised. 

There was a slightly odoriferous 
air of unreality about the con- 
troversy that developed, for the ban 
was based on precisely the same 
legal instrument through which 
much of the Government’s indus- 
trial rationalisation had been im- 
plemented. 

Attorney-General Evatt and 
Solicitor General Sir George 


Knowles, highest Federal legal 
authorities, thought the plan was 
legally doubtful. 

There was evidence that ele- 
ments within the Government 
made nervous by public clamor 
against the plan and against too 
rigid civil discipline were fearful 
of the political consequences of 
perseverance with the ban. 

But Curtin said : “I am not 
going to wilt in the face of lawyers 
or professional persons or fortun- 
ate individuals who have an in- 
come sufficiently high to enable 
them to get others to do their 
domestic chores.” 

But fact was that the first re- 
gulations were not gazetted, and 
after Cabinet’s Production Execu- 
tive had reaffirmed its decision and 
reframed its regulations “to re- 
move possible legal doubts,” only 
a shadow of the original proposal 
remained. 

Legal misgivings about the link 
between the restriction order and 
its application to the war effort 
were overcome. 

But the regulations permitted 
every household to have at least 
one domestic servant, or more 
under special conditions. 

And manpower authorities were 
obliged to find appropriate war 
emploj'ment for domestics before 
transferring them from private 
employment. 

Federalites agree that the plan 
as it now stands accomplishes next 
to nothing. 

They agree that few households 
keep more than one servant, that 
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exemptions now provided leave 
only a small fraction of the 60,000 
domestic servants available for 
transfer to war work. 


...MAKESHIFT 

Among all the glittering panoply 
of nationhood the trappings of 



Social Service Minister 
Holloway 
. . . looks to the plan 
{See Page 26) 

traditional ceremony, Australia 
lacks of all things a table. 

And lack of a table was never 
more painfully apparent than 
when the Constitutional Conven- 
tion met in Canberra last month. 

For days before the Convention 
Government officials wondered 
how they were going to accom- 
modate the 24 delegates to the 
Conference. 

In all Canberra there is no table 
big enough to provide elbow room 


for 24 men ; nor, for that matter, 
is there in the National Capital a 
conference hall of appropriate 
dignity outside the Representative 
and Senate Chambers. 

Officials finally made do with 
the two official, leather-covered 
tables already on the floor of the 
Representative Chamber, supple- 
mented by two raw-looking, 
brightly varnished tables of in- 
appropriate dimensions comman- 
deered from some Parliamentary 
office. 

It was an ugly arrangement 
which was convenient because 
there was nothing better. 

For the Communications Con- 
ference delegates from all Empire 
countries sat round the Senate 
table, swept official Parliamentary 
volumes into a tray untidily bal- 
anced across Senate benches. 

With memories of the hand- 
some polished conference tables, 
the gilded, floreated conference 
chambers of other lands, tidyr 
minded officials wondered about 
the treaty-making post-war days. 

They wondered whether Parlia- 
ment would have to adjourn to 
make room for an international 
conference as it now does for a 
Premiers’ Conference. 

...HATS 

Most intriguing sight for gal- 
leryites in many Parliamentary 
sessions was . Priminister Curtin 
with a sheet of blotting paper 
awkwardly balanced on his head, 
haranguing Speaker Nairn. 

This was no flippant gesture on 
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Curtin’s part; it was a phase of 
Parliamentary ritual seldom occur- 
ring, little understood. 

Occasion was a discussion over 
a confused situation on an intri- 
cate point of procedure. 

Survival of the days when all 
members of Parliament wore their 
hats in the Chamber, Parlia- 
mentary practice demands that at 
such times speakers must address 
the Chair with their heads covered. 

Wearing of hats by Members 
has fallen into disuse in Australia, 
although in the House of Com- 
mons some members still shelter 
under their headgear. 

So rare has the practice become 
in Australia that Federalites re- 
member that as far back as 1931 
Senator “Digger” Dunn wore his 
hat into the Senate, causing a stir 
among those unversed in Parlia- 
mentary ritual. 

A few months ago Laborite 
Frank Brenan wandered into the 
Representatives Chamber in 
bowler and overcoat. 

When all members wore hats 
they kept them on except when 
speaking. But the rules say that 
once a division is in progress de- 
bate must end. Technically, at 
this stage, all members then have 
their hats on. 

Therefore, if a member has 
cause to address the Speaker while 
a division is being taken his head 
must be covered. 

This old custom of wearing hats 
goes back to the dim, spacious days 
when members came to Parlia- 


ment in cocked hats, swords, long 
coats and knee breeches. 

...WHIP 


Busiest of all Canberra politi- 
cians in the sudden freak crisis 
over the militia issue were the 
party Whips. 

Fresh-faced, grey-haired Bill 
Conelan, Labor Whip from 
Queensland, spent two days 
counting heads, hoping each time 
to find that the count would favor 
the Government. 

He had many conferences with 
Ministers and members, checked 
up lists of “pairs,” adjured mem- 
bers to remain within earshot of 
division bells. 

Friendly, good-humored Whip 
Conelan doesn’t usually let things 
worry him. But as Whip to a 
Government never quite sure of 
its numbers, depending on the life- 
saving votes of the Independents, 
he has some uneasy nights during 
a busy session. 

Upon him and his Opposition 
counterpart, big-framed Allan 
Guy, of Tasmania, a lot of re- 
sponsibility falls. 

They must arrange pairs for 
absent members, act as liaison be- 
tween Government and Opposi- 
tion, organise the business of the 
House to meet Ministerial con- 
venience. 


And while the House is sitting 
they must never leave the lobbies. 

For unless they keep a close 
watch on proceedings a sudden 
emergency might find their parties 
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...PRODUCTION 

It was passing obvious that 
United Nations’ main pre-occupa- 
tion in the few short months or 
weeks left to them before the 
launching of an all-out offensive 
against the European Axis-part- 
ners was production. 

From all accounts, it seemed as 
though they were hell-bent on 
building up a force that would 
over-roll Germany quickly, effici- 
ently, completely. Only by such a 
gigantic blitz could hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps millions of 
Allied lives be saved — by a quick, 
tremendous Allied attack that 
might end the war in no time at 
all. 

This anxiety to pile up more 
and more arms might have 
accounted in some measure for the 
Churchill-Roosevelt reluctance to 
send much-needed aid to Australia 
. . . men concentrating night-and- 
day on one goal have little interest 
in any others. 

So, in December 1942, the U.S., 
production-centre of the new 
world, totted up its gains, made 
targets for the future, took stock 
of the past, hoed in deeper. 

Said Ernest Kanzler, of the 
U.S. War Production Board early 
in December, “America is pro- 
ducing 55,000,000,000 dollars’ 
worth of war instruments in 
1942.” Next year (1943), said 
he, his country would produce 
half as much again: 
£26,250,000,000 in 1943, as 
against £17,186,500,000 in Aus- 
tralian pounds. Already plans for 


1944 production were well in 
hand. 

Later in the month, British Pro- 
duction Minister Lyttleton, just 
back from the U.S., revealed that 
over there he had discussed Anglo- 
American shipbuilding to the tune 
of 20,000,000 deadweight tons to 
be built in 1943. 

Explained he: “This colossal 
total of shipbuilding in a year re- 
presents twice the mercantile ton- 
nage the United States controlled 
before the war.” 

According to War Production 
chief Donald Nelson the grimmest 
fighting, hardest work, toughest 
allround sledding was ahead. 

Estimated he: “The U.S.A., is 
now making as many combat 
weapons as the entire Axis. The 
United Nations together are turn- 
ing out twice as many as the 
enemy. 

“We cannot, however, win the 
war simply by equalling, or even 
outproducing our enemies. We 
must have a smashing superiority 
and maintain it until the end. But 
victory will be won on the field of 
bloody battle by our soldiers, 
sailors, and marines ...” 

What he meant : That, although 
we were now outproducing the 
enemy, they had been outproduc- 
ing us for many a long year; we 
had a big leeway to make up. 

Grimmest of all propositions 
was rubber. He showed that the 
U.S., had only 30,000,000 tyre re- 
placements (mostly old tyres, re- 
treads, reclaimed) to provide a 
normal need of 90,000,000. 
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All would be well if the syn- 
thetic rubber programme went 
well ; the shortage would be licked 
by 1943’s end. If it went hay- 
wire, however, the shortage might 
well lick the U.S. 

On the Eve of Xmas, 1942, he 
upped again to report that steel- 
production in the U.S. in 1943 
would be nearly twice that of the 
combined Axis production. 

His figures: Production had 
now reached 89,000,000 ingot tons 
year; by June 1943, it would 
reach about 97,000,000. Alloy 
steel (“Alloy steel means better 
and stronger projectiles and armor 
plate”) w r as up to more than 
1,000,000 tons a month, would in- 
crease next year. 


At a Press conference at year’s 
end, Donald Nelson showed some 
confidence and satisfaction with 
his years work. But that was 
past; another year opened ahead 
of him. He was already forget- 
ting w'hat had been done, was 
vigorously planning and pushing 
the things that now had to be 
done. 

America’s 1943 production pro- 
gramme, said he, would be the 
greatest in his country’s history. 
A year ago, some optimistic fore- 
casts of 1943’s production had 
been made ; actual production 
would greatly outstrip even the 
most optimistic of all these opti- 
mistic predictions. 

Only a few brief rveeks ago, he 



AMERICANS FLOAT TRUCKS IN TARPAULINS. The crew combines work with pleasure, 
doing a hard job but also getting relief from the hot sand and blazing sun. 
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said, the gigantic American naval 
programme had looked somewhat 
hopeless. Now it looked a whole 
heap brighter. 

Ships were streaming off the 
slipways. American shipyards, . 
said he, were turning out all the 
merchantmen that would be 
wanted in the coming year — and a 
lot would be wanted. 

At mid-December, General 
Arnold, Chief of the U.S., Army 
Air Corps put a coating of excit- 
ing white icing on the American 
production cake. 

Announced he, addressing 
graduates of flying schools: ‘‘We 
have a secret weapon or two up 
our aerial sleeves that will deal 
paralysing blows on our enemies. 

“Within a very few months the 
Italians and Germans will be feel- 
ing the impact of hundred of 
planes, dropping bombs not only 
on one or two nights in a week, 
but every day and ' every night.” 

Bigger, better bombers were on 
the way, he said ; Fortresses and 
Liberators he dismissed as small 
fry compared with the new 
bombers coming off the line. 

Peashooters were the deadly 50- 
calibre machine-guns now in use on 
American aircraft when you com- 
pared them with fire-power being 
pur into the new aircraft. 

'Plane-production at present 
was something more than 4,000 
machines a month in the U.S., he 
pointed out. This was greater 
than the combined German and 
Italian production. Pretty soon 
even that would be doubled. 


“1 tell you,” he said, “that Ger- 
man and Japanese air forces are 
on the down grade. They have 
passed their peak. We are just 
approaching ours in aeroplane pro- 
duction and the training of com- 
bat crews.” 

The U.S., had problems aplenty 
— all the problems, on a bigger 
scale, that Australia was facing. 
Production, manpower — even the 
U.S., with its teeming millions, 
had its manpower worries. 

Still a matter of heavy argu- 
ment was the size of America's 
projected army. President Roose- 
velt favored a big army, some 
7,500,000 strong. Anyone who 
wanted anything less than this 
was, in his opinion, talking 
through his hat. 

Even if there was as yet in- 
sufficient arms, equipment, sup- 
plies to give this army everything 
it wanted, everything it should 
have, he still favored it. He 
wanted to get it into immediate 
training. 

Before a Senate Committee, M. 
Pierre Cot, former French Cabinet 
Minister, had insisted that 
France’s fall could be traced to 
the fact that France’s army was 
over-large. 

Politely, diplomatically, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announced that he 
could not accept this. It might 
have applied to France; it did not 
apply to the U.S. M. Cot, he said, 
had over-simplified the situation — 
the Luftwaffe, plus Germany’s 
great highly mechanised army had 
something to do with France’s fall. 
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Carefully, he made no mention of 
France’s political chaos, the worm 
of treachery within the framework 
of her social structure, the debase- 
ment of many a French politician. 

Before 1943’s end, the U.S., 
would have to have nearly 
11,000,000 men to man its war- 
machine, another 47,000,000 men 
and women of working age to keep 
it supplied and going. 

Upwards of 1,000,000 men had 
been already moved overseas, in 
the short space of a year, were 
being kept supplied. 

. . . LOSSES 

From U.S., Office of War In- 


formation came details of Ameri- 
can losses in the war’s first year. 
Casualties amounted to 58,357 — 
which included everything, in- 
cluding Philippine Scouts, dead, 
wounded, missing, prisoners of 

Of these 8,192 were killed, 
6,385 wounded. 

Since fighting began in the 
Solomons the Jap had lost 6,641 
known killed — which excluded 
those who must have been in aerial 
combat, air-attacks on enemy 
troops, naval engagements. 

According to Japan, she had lost 
some 40 warships, 65 merchant- 
men, 556 aircraft; damaged were 
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22 warships. According to Allied 
sources, these admitted losses were 
something less than half her actual 
losses. 

Japanese ship losses, as an- 
nounced in various U.S. com- 
muniques throughout the year: 
306 ships, of which 131 were naval 
craft, 175 non-combatant — supply 
ships, merchantmen, transports, 

At same time, American In- 
telligence was bee-busy estimating 
Japan’s all-theatre losses in men 
since December 7, 1941. From 
these labors they rose to announce 
that 250,000 Japanese soldiers had 
been killed or permanently 
knocked out of warfare. 

Of this number, some 37,000 
had been Japanese naval personnel, 
an estimated 10 per cent, of Japan’s 
total. 

Announced Colonel Knox : “We 
have a larger and more powerful 
navy, measured in terms of ton- 
nage, air power, or anything else, 
than the day before Pearl Harbor 
— or after Pearl Harbor.” 

By comparison, the U.S. had 
lost only a bare 1 per cent, of its 
total naval personnel. 

Footnoted he, few days later, in 
an article in the Army and Navy 
Journal: “If Japan’s maritime 
strength is cut a few thousand 
more tons, her lines of communica- 
tion and supply will be desperately 
impaired. 

“The time is actually close 
when the Japanese forces in 
occupied Pacific islands will lack 
replacements in manpower, 


weapons, ammunition, and medical 
supplies because of her lack of 
ships.” 

...TROOPS 

In Manchuria, according to an 
official Chinese review from 
Chungking, the Japanese had con- 
centrated a million men, were 
feverishly busy building fortifica- 
tions. 

In western Yunnan, near 
Burma where British troops were 
making their first tentative thrust 
back into occupied territory, there 
were 30,000 Japanese — soon, no 
doubt, to be reinforced with two 
more divisions. 

Towards December’s end 
American airmen were raining 
more and more bombs on Japanese 
targets in China. Said General 
Stilwell’s (commander of U.S. 
forces in China) communique: 

“American airmen, in a renewed 
offensive against Japanese installa- 
tions in occupied areas, struck at 
two important objectives. On 
December 12, our bombers and 
fighters attacked the enemy’s 
advance base at Tengyueh (West- 
ern Yunnan) . . . On December 
14 fighters and bombers severely 
damaged Hanoi aerodrome and 
started large fires in an area where 
the Japanese had stored oil and 
munitions.” 

In Yunnan, it seemed, would 
soon be some heavy fighting. The 
Chinese recaptured Hosueh, in- 
flicted some 500 casualties, had 
encircled a big Japanese force on 
the Yangtze. 
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THERE WERE DANGEROUS, DECISIVE DAYS 
AHEAD • 1943 WOULD BE FULL OF THEM; 
IT WOULD ILLUMINE THE SHAPE OF MANY 
THINGS • EUROPEAN WAR MIGHT END; 
THE PACIFIC WAR MIGHT FLARE WILDLY. 


INTERNATIONAL 


. . . YEAR’S END 

There had been a year of war 
in the Pacific as December opened 
— a year of war in which Japan 
had done a lot of good for herself. 
There were plenty who thought 
comfortably that the white man 
now had Japan’s measure; that 
the white man was pushing the 
Jap back to where he belonged. 

Their memories were so short, 
their perspective practically non- 
existent. They took no stock that 
the Jap had thrown the white man 
out of practically all Asia, that he 
had taken untold wealth in rub- 
ber, tin, oil, a thousand other 
priceless commodities, out of the 
white man’s possession ; that he 
had taken thousands upon thous- 
ands of miles of territory that had 
once belonged to the white man ; 
that he had hopelessly beaten the 
white man wherever he met him 
— except at two points which were 
barely-perceptible fly-specks of re- 
sistance when viewed against the 
background of Japan’s achieve- 
ments and of the long, hard fight 
to retake all those lands, that 
wealth, that lost prestige. 

Many a white man prided that 
his countrymen were holding the 
Jap where he stood. 

Among other white men, whose 
visions were clearer, broader, who 
had more between the ears, there 
were growing doubts that would 
not be quieted. 

Was the white man holding the 
Jap? It was obvious that the Jap 
was not being greatly inconveni- 
enced ; he had millions of men who 


had done no fighting in nine 
months or more ; he had un- 
bounded, unaccustomed riches of 
rubber, oil, tin ; he had a navy 
which had suffered little real dam- 
age ; he had a war-machine that 
had been a-building for many a 
year, a navy he had been adding to 
secretly, swiftly, while the white 
man slept, legions of men who had 
been trained and hardened, many 
with long experience on China’s 
battlefields, a fanatical determina- 
tion that has no equal anywhere 
else on earth, a ruthlessness that is 
unequalled perhaps even in Ger- 
many. 

Was the white man holding the 
Jap? 

Many a thinking person thought 
not. They thought that the Jap 
was simply holding himself while 
he consolidated in the lands he had 
taken, while he prepared airfields, 
brought up 'planes, shifted troops, 
brought up supplies. They thought 
that perhaps the Jap was prepared 
to sacrifice temporarily a flyspeck 
in the Solomon Islands and an- 
other flyspeck in New Guinea while 
he rested his muscles and fed his 
body and built his offensive de- 
fences with his antlike millions of 
laborers. 

There were the first stirrings of 
uneasiness in the white man’s 
south land. He had been caught 
once with his pants down — lulled 
by years of apparent Oriental in- 
activity. Would he be caught 
again? Would he exaggerate (as 
the Jap no doubt wanted him to) 
his two small offensives so they 
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grew to the stature of two great 
offensives in his own eyes? 

Was the white man holding the 

Jap? 

1943 would tell. 

In the south there were rumb- 
lings of disquiet and dismay. Some 
saw the limitless Japanese legions 
crouching to spring. What mat- 
ter to them if they lost a few 
thousand, a few tens of thousands, 
a few hundreds of thousands in a 
plunge towards the Australian 
mainland? The Jap had never 
worried overmuch about casualties 
from a humane point of view; he 
had plenty more where they came 


from. He would consider the lives 
well spent if they made a bridge 
for him to the mainland. 

Or perhaps he saw Germany be- 
ing defeated in Europe, and was 
digging himself in against the full 
fury of the Allied world — a fury 
that would turn loose on him 
within a few short weeks of the 
European war’s end. 

That was a dangerous theory to 
entertain. That might be one of 
the reasons why he was digging 
himself in ; the other was un- 
doubtedly in preparation for an 
assault on the Australian main- 
land. 



BRITAIN’S TANK LANDING CRAFT. At a combined operations exercise "Churchill" 
tanks were loaded on the tank landing craft and driven oil again. The 
"Churchill" is so strongly armoured that it can be used as a pill-box but possesses 
remarkable speed and manoeuvrability; a G pounder gives it formidable fire-power. 
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How, otherwise, could he pre- 
vent the preparation of an Allied 
offensive from the Australian 
springboard, as had been loudly 
and widely proclaimed for 
months? There was no other 
way. 

Was the white man, then, hold- 
ing the Jap? 

Australian Priministcr John 
Curtin was not at all satisfied. 
Back on December 6, he had said, 
“Our position, bad as it was a year 
ago, serious as it was six months 
ago and hopeful as it is to-day, re- 
mains one in which we have 
striven for security for this coun- 
try but remains a position in which 
victory can be grasped only by 
making in the second year twice 
the strides made in the first year.” 

It was plain as the nose on your 
face that Priminister Churchill en- 
visaged no great aid for the con- 
duct of the Pacific War until the 
European war was well out of the 
way. 

He had said, “It may be that the 
war in Europe will end before the 
war in Asia. Should events take 
such a course we should immedi- 
ately bring all our forces to the 
other side of the world to the aid 
of America and of China, and 
above all, to our own kith and kin 
in Australia and New Zealand, 
in their valiant struggle against 
Japan’s aggressions.” 

But perhaps that would be too 
late. No man could tell when the 
European war would end. And 
with every minute that passed the 
Jap was growing stronger. Time 


was only on the side of him who 
used it wisely, efficiently. Australia 
had used time to best of her ad- 
vantage; but, laudable as her ef- 
forts had been, the strivings of 
7,000,000 were puny compared 
with those of 90,000,000. 

Obvious it was that more-and- 
morc help had to come from over- 
seas. Australia had almost reached 
her peak of endeavor, could ex- 
pect to do little more . . . 

All these factors crowded in on 
and about those who looked at the 
Pacific War with clear eyes at 
1942’s end. 

So that lie could prosecute the 
Pacific War with more vigor, 
John Curtin had appealed pri- 
vately to leaders Churchill and 
Roosevelt for more help, had re- 
ceived little encouragement. He 
wanted Japan attacked before she 
could dig herself in strongly en- 
ough to fight a long, defensive war 
that would be costly in terms of 
life. 

But it was no dice. 

Said he: “There is no doubt that 
Japan is consolidating the gains 
she has made. Delaying an offen- 
sive against her makes it certain 
that the offensive, when taken, will 
experience a greater resistance. 

“Japan’s strength must not be 
allowed to grow; for, in propor- 
tion as it is consolidated, it be- 
comes an additional rampart for 
the Axis as a whole.” 

1943 would answer a lot of 
questions. Some answers would 
be happy; others might not be so 
happy. 
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. . . DEFENSIVE 

In Europe the self-styled invin- 
cible Germans were fighting a de- 
fensive war of the kind they had 
not hitherto had to fight in this 
Greater War. 

They had been thrown back- 
and-back out of Egypt, back 
through Libya without pause, back 
on to Tripoli. That was a start. 

It could be called very little more. 

In its implications, the Allied 
clean-up of Africa — north, south, 
east, and west, was full of impor- 
tant significance. But Africa was 
not yet completely cleaned up. 

In Tunisia the Axis was still 
putting up a stiff show. They 
had, at December’s end, even made 
a small, local gain. But, for the 
Axis in North Africa, the jig was 
up. At worst, they were pinned 
down to a small corner, isolated, 
localised where they could do no 
great harm. 

Soon, there was no doubt what- 
ever, the Allies would drive them 
out altogether. That was as much 
a foregone conclusion as anything 
in war can be a foregone conclu- 

After that, it would be Italy — 
the weak Axis reed, Italy on 
which savage Allied bombs were 
already raining, Italy where, daily, 
discontent was growing to an anti- 
war rumble, where Italians, illu- 
sioned and disillusioned, were be- 
ginning to wonder about the strut- 
ting little Duce who had led them 
into this. 

Italians had been riotously 
happy while they were bombing 
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scurrying Ethiopians ; they were 
chestily proud when their Duce 
sent a few fat-geese ’planes to help 
the Luftwaffe try to destroy Lon- 
don, they were excited beyond 
measure at early Axis victories. 

Since then they have been grow- 
ing progressively glummer. In the 
man’s war, as it developed, they 
found themselves brushed aside, 
politically and militarily, by both 
friend and foe alike. 

Their Duce’s hollow threats 
and menacings, so buoying in the 
past, began to ring in their ears 
like the cries of a small boy in a 
catacomb. 

It needed no one to tell them, 
no intuition to warn them that the 
day of invasion was not very far 
distant. 

. . . NORTH 

In the north, the Germans were 
being roughly pushed around. 

From time-to-time Cavalcade 
has more than hinted that Soviet 
Russia was holding great reserves 
of men and materiel in hand 
against a day she would choose for 
her offensive to begin. 

Even Stalingrad’s travail did 
not lure these reserves out into the 
open. Even in the days when it 
seemed that Stalingrad could not 
hold out another minute, those 
who read the signs, totted up the 
figures, speculated on the known 
and the unknown had faith in 
their shrewd, founded suspicion 
that the Russians, behind their ap- 
parent defensive desperation, were 
mounting an offensive. 
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As 1942 closed over the world 
scene, that offensive was in full 
swing. 

Not yet won is the war in 
Europe — not by any means. In 
truth and fact, the Greater War is 
yet to be fought ; its most danger- 
ous, serious phase is yet to come. 

In that phase almost anything 
might, could, will happen. War’s 
end could well be a long way off 
... or a short way off. The Ger- 
man army, well versed in defensive 
tactics because defensive tactics 
are part of offensive warfare, is 
no great shakes in retreat. 

It has never been taught the tac- 


tics of strategic retreat. Only a 
traitor would suggest that any 
glorious German army would ever 
need to know the essentials of 
withdrawing. 

So it is that, as in Libya, when 
the back of German defensiveness 
has been broken, when their ar- 
mies are put to flight, there is little 
hope for them. They break, run. 

It might well prove that Ger- 
many’s armies in Russia, once the 
rot starts, will break and run. 

But the war will not be over. 
There are still great German ar- 
mies elsewhere that can stand and 
fight a defensive warfare. 
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Let one thing be remembered : 
After Dunkirk, by all the signs 
and portents, Britain was beaten. 
She was at the mercy of an of- 
fence, she had to stand and take 
whatever the skies opened to pour 
on her. Yet she pulled through. 

There is no reason to suppose 
that Germany, even though she 
were faced with a similar Dun- 
kirk, could not, by some miracle, 
manage to pull through and make 
a comeback. There are a million 
unaccountable factors in warfare. 

And Germany has not yet suf- 
fered a Dunkirk. 


That Germany is well on the 
way of losing her campaign in 
Russia cannot be denied. Only a 
miracle can save her, as a miracle 
saved the Russians — a miracle of 
unflinching heroism. 

At year’s end, then, Fuehrer 
Hitler was losing his war in Rus- 
sia. Than that, no more could be 
said, and no less. That, if he lost 
this war in Russia he would be in 
straitened military circumstances 
was also undeniable. 

From across the Channel at first 
sign of a German rout would 
come the British and the Amcri- 



BIGGEST ALLIED CONVOY FIGHTS THROUGH TO RUSSIA. The biggest Allied convoy to 

Russia lought through a four-day attack by enemy torpedo planes and U-boats 
to deliver her cargoes at an Arctic port. Photo shows merchant ship bombed in 
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cans, tumbling their millions onto 
the Continent. 

Next Spring was everyone’s 
guess, anyone’s bet for an Allied 
invasion. Before then, Allied 
'planes would be tearing the heart 
out of Germany. 

Whether they would succeed 
only 1943 could tell. In that job, 
the Luftwaffe had failed, when it 
tried to tear out Britain’s heart. 
Would the R.A.F. succeed where 
the Luftivaffe failed? Again, 1943 
would tell. 

. . . READY 

For the Allies, 1942 had been a 
year of waiting, testing, preparing. 
It was only twelve short months 
since the last Ally, the U.S., had 
joined the fray. Until that had 
happened, no great plan could be 
laid down. 

One thing a lot of people had 
forgotten was this: That until De- 
cember 7, 1941, Britain had had 
no war-winning plan, no hope of 
doing anything but hang on until 
the U.S. came in. In the light of 
that, tremendous things had been 
accomplished in these twelve 
months. 

For Germany, on her own 
showing, 1942 was the war’s de- 
cisive year — the year in which the 
outcome would be built ; on which 
it would be largely decided. If 
she had beaten Russia between 
July and December, she would have 


been safe and snug for many a 
year. If she lost, as lose she did, it 
would go very hard with her . . . 

So Germany’s decisive year had 
passed. Perhaps the Allies’ deci- 
sive year was at hand. 1943, there 
was little doubt, would be a year 
of great doings. 

If the Russians could turn their 
victory into a German rout, the 
numbers might, go up in no time: 

( 1 ) a host of little neutrals, hop- 
ping in for their cut, would de- 
clare war on Germany, as a host 
of querulous, vulture-like little 
neutrals always do at war’s end ; 

(2) Even if she was not ready', 
Britain would launch an invasion 
of the continent (a) to hasten the 
end ; (b) to have a political finger 
in the European pie, establish 
the right to sit strongly at the 
peace table; (c) to keep a still- 
wary eye on Bolshevism to see that 
it did not spread too far and too 
rapidly ; ( 3 ) Russia would declare 
war on Japan, or each would de- 
clare war simultaneously in sucli 
quick order that it would be hard 
to define who hit or declared first ; 
(4) revolutions would break in 
Europe, springing from one coun- 
try to the next like signal fires. 

1943 might see all of this, or 
none of it ; there was no guarantee 
of what would happen. 

Only one thing was certain : We 
were winning the war ; but we had 
not yet won it. 
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9 THE TRAIL OF '43. Through bushland, over rivers and mountains, winds the United 
Nations Highway. This vital defence link across Canada terminates in Alaska. It is 
being built by U.S. forces under the command of Brig. Gen. W. H. Hoge. This is part of 
the "Alcan" as it has been affectionately called by its builders. 




TRAINING 'EM TOUGH 

Members o! U.S. forces, wearing 
fu'.t battle equipment. break 
through an opening in the wire 
defences during training in Pana- 
manian jungle*. 




"Whose turn is it to blow Reveille?" 
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Section Six: DIGEST OF TO-DAY 


WaCal £aJed ate Vital 

ADMIRAL SIR HERBERT RICHMOND 

The importance oj strategically located, well-equipped 
bases is now well understood by Pad/ i'c peoples. 


Since no ship is self-contained 
for long, and since ships cannot 
cruise continuously in waters in- 
fested with submarines, torpedo- 
boats and aircraft, or sown with 
mines, ships must possess secure 
harbours from which they can 
swiftly emerge to meet such situa- 
tions as arise, and in which they 
can obtain supplies, be repaired, 
and rest their crews. Bases have 
thus two distinct functions to per- 
form — the “administrative” func- 
tion of supply and repair, and the 
“operative” function of enabling 
the fighting ships to be on the spot 
when and where they are wanted. 
Though the two functions can be 
performed by the same bases it is 
not essential that a base should 
serve both purposes. The position 
of a repair base need bear no rela- 
tion to the enemy’s bases or to the 
lines of communication, and while 
it is convenient that it should be 
within, or close to, the area of 
operations, it is not absolutely 
necessary. The disadvantage of a 
distant dockyard is that it involves 
a long absence from the fleet; and, 
in any case, some means of making 
temporary or lesser repairs is 
needed close at hand. The one 
indispensable thing is that the 
administrative base, with its docks, 


storehouses and storeships, should 
be outside the range of serious 
bombardment. 

A base of operations, on the 
other hand, needs to be as close as 
possible to the enemy's base and to 
the objectives to be protected in 
order that any movement by the 
enemy may be intercepted before 
he can achieve his object or regain 
his own port. A distant base in- 
volves intermittent in place of con- 
tinuous control. Thus, until Eng- 
land possessed a base within the 
Mediterranean, her fleets could 
only exercise an intermittent con- 
trol in that sea during the short 
period between their arrival from 
England in the early summer and 
their departure for home in 
October. With the successive 
acquisitions of Gibraltar, Minorca, 
and Malta the fleet was rendered 
able to remain continuously on the 
station. 

The same applies to-day, though 
in a different degree. If the 
Mediterranean fleet could have 
continued to use Malta as a base 
of operations, secure against any 
form of attack, the passage of 
enemy supplies from the Italian 
ports to Libya would have been 
impossible except furtively and at 
great risk ; those reinforcements 
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which enabled the enemy to drive 
us back from Benghazi, and even 
to threaten our position in Egypt, 
could never had crossed the Sicilian 
Channel. Based a thousand miles 
away at Alexandria the fleet could 
not exercise the continuous watch 
and control that were needed. 
Thus there are two conflicting 
terms in the matter of the position 
of an operations base. The closest 
proximity to the enemy is desired 
to ensure certainty and continuity 
of control, but such proximity ex- 
poses the fleet to the risk of being 
crippled by aerial attack unless or 
until a completely effective system 
of protection of ships in harbour 
can be developed. 

In the present war the enemy 
aims at redressing his weakness in 
fighting ships by driving the British 
from their bases by land opera- 
tions. If his armies could have 
moved through Syria and Pales- 
tine into Egypt, the British fleet 
would have been forced away from 
the eastern basin of the Mediter- 
ranean, the command of those 
waters would have passed into 
enemy hands, and enemy armies 
could have been carried in safety 
to East Africa; the East African 
colonies would have been con- 
quered and naval bases would have 
been re-established on the East 
African coast, whence attack on 
the trade and other communica- 
tions in the Indian Ocean could 
have been effectively conducted. 

The Army and Air Force, by 
their continued action; in Syria, 
Iraq, and Persia were, among 
other things, taking an essential 
part in maintaining the command 
of the sea. So, too, we have seen a 


continually increasing pressure put 
upon France to allow the enemy 
to use the French bases in Algeria 
and West Africa, and upon Spain 
to co-operate — or at least to con- 
nive — in an attack upon Gibraltar. 

By depriving us of the use of 
Gibraltar, even though it were not 
captured, the enemy would achieve 
two objects affecting the command 
of the sea. Without a base in the 
Straits the nearest British base to 
the approaches to the Mediterran- 
ean would lie in home waters, 
whence the distance is too great 
for naval units to maintain con- 
tinuous control of those approaches 
or to interfere effectively with the 
supplies of an enemy naval and 
air force based on the West 
African ports, Dakar and Casa- 
blanca in particular. And in spite 
of the existence of a British base at 
Sierra Leone, it would facilitate 
the operations of a strong enemy 
squadron acting from those ports 
against the Atlantic trade routes 
owing to the want of a suitably 
placed base from which the 
countering action could most 
economically be conducted. Thus 
Napoleon’s saying that “war is a 
business of positions” is as true of 
sea warfare as of the land warfare 
to which he was referring. 

The abandonment of the British 
bases in Ireland — Queenstown, 
Berehaven, and Lough Swilly — 
has imposed very great difficulties 
on the defence of the trade to the 
westward and contributed, in a 
marked degree, to the losses of 
shipping. In the war of 1914-18 
those ports were the essential bases 
of the flotillas engaged in trade 
protection. The parts they played, 
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and the disadvantages of not hav- 
ing the use of them, were pointed 
out correctly by Mr. Churchill, in 
May, 1938. The Admiralty had 
insisted, he told the House, at the 
time of the signing of the Treaty 
of 1921, that “without the use of 
those ports it would be very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to feed this 
country in a time of war” against 
a country possessing a numerous 
and powerful fleet of submarines. 
The reason was that they were es- 
sential to the flotilla craft engaged 
in the operation of hunting sub- 
marines and protecting incoming 
convoys. Without Lough Swilly 
the flotilla, if working from Lam- 
lash, would have 200 miles added 
to its steaming; without Berehaven 
and Queenstown the added dis- 
tance would be 400 miles. 

Strong and unanswerable as the 
reasons then were, they have since 
been rendered far stronger by the 
fall of France, bringing with it the 
occupation of the whole French 
coast and giving the enemy bases 
on the Atlantic coast for his sur- 
face craft, his submarines, and air- 
craft. His bombers operating from 
airfields on the Atlantic now at- 
tack shipping and guide the sub- 
marines to the convoys. The 
British aircraft engaged in the de- 
fence have to operate from bases 
far to the rear, and the handicap 
imposed on them is even greater 
than that on the surface flotilla, 
since the proportion of the dis- 
tance added to their flights is 
greater than that of the surface 
craft, owing to the greater endur- 
ance of the latter. 

The importance of bases is 
strongly emphasised in the opening 


of the Far Eastern War, The 
Japanese attack aimed at the dis- 
ablement of the fleet of the United 
States in the Hawaiian base and 
at the capture of the main allied 
bases at Singapore and Cavite as 
well as the stepping stones between 
Pearl Harbour and Manila — 
Wake, Midway, and Guam 
islands. To deprive the Allies of 
their bases before they could either 
effect a junction or re-establish 
their position so that the action of 
the fleets would be crippled was 
the obvious intention. To that 
was added the invasion of the west 
coast of Malaya which placed the 
Japanese in possession of Penang 
and other harbours on the Indian 
Ocean from which their cruiser 
and submarine forces could threat- 
en the whole of the communica- 
tions of that sea — the Eastern 
trade and the supply route round 
the Cape of Good Hope which 
maintains the British armies in the 
Near Eastern theatres, the Rus- 
sian armies via the Persian Gulf, 
and the army in India. 

The American base in the 
Philippines is essential for any sus- 
tained and effective offensive 
against the supply lines of the 
Japanese armies operating in all 
parts of China and Indo-China. 
Hence the military campaigns 
directed towards the recovery of 
these several bases will be of the 
highest importance in the naval 
war, precisely as the possession of 
those bases, and the ability they 
confer upon the fleet to act in the 
Eastern seas, is fundamental to 
any military campaign which the 
circumstances demand. 

— World D., London. 
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TO THE HOME FEONT 

PTE. LOUIS H. CLARK 

Roll up your sleeves, you ccm't be spared, 
i ou have a job to do 

To help those boys who've gone prepared, 
to give their lives for you. 

, Warl means war for everyone 

We all must face the test. 

If we all can't shoulder a gun, 

Our boys must have the best. 

Victory is no mean achievement 
'Till it hurts, let us give, 

And aid a hard-tried government, 

For we can't triumph with. 

Our boys' proven courage alone — 

Here— too a struggle's fought 
We — soldiers on the front at home 
Must this courage support. 

With war-bonds, voluntary gifts. 

Work! Work! with stubborn will, 

Each atom of your effort lifts 
Our banners higher still. 

We_ must, and we shall win the day, 

We'll have no conqueror's chains, 

About our wrists we'll not betray, 

The blood that burns our veins. 

Give! Fight! let no purse be filled! 

Save that brass and tin! 

For little metals— huge ships build 
Rise up — and work to win. 

To what duty are you assigned? 

Shame on you — if you've none 
Make up your mind and get behind 
The man behind the gun. 
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PLANES FOR BRITAIN 

Delivering the giant planes lo 
Britain across 3,000 miles of ocean. 

★ 


Headquarters of the Royal Air 
Force Ferry Command which de- 
livers American and Canadian air- 
craft to Britain is at Dorval, near 
Montreal, where there is a field 
as big as a prairie, and, besides the 
usual offices, a wireless school, an 
inn, a skating rink, and a cafe- 
teria. Here are to be seen air- 
men in the various uniforms of the 
Empire, the United States and 
most of their allies; pilots in lea- 
ther jackets and sheepskin boots; 
W.A.A.F.’s of the cipher depart- 
ment; people in ski clothes from 
the field and the hangars ; police- 
men ; and ordinary citizens. 

The ferry command has several 
hundred pilots — the exact number 
is a military secret. Most of these 
are civilian pilots and about 
seventy-five per cent, of the civi- 
lians are Americans. Average age 
of the group is about thirty, and 
they all have one thing in common 
— experience. The North Atlantic, 
with its fierce gales and icing con- 
ditions, is no place for a novice. A 
candidate for the ferry service must 
have a minimum of 750 hours in 
the air, a transport licence or its 
equivalent, and instrument rating. 
The command takes in about eight 
pilots a week and washes out a 
third of them. 

When a pilot comes to the Ferry 


Command, no matter how good he 
is he goes back to school. For the 
first week he studies navigation, 
mostly dead reckoning; the sec- 
ond week, navigation and instruc- 
tion in the use of oxygen equip- 
ment, automatic pilot, de-icers, 
emergency landing procedure. The 
third week he tries an examination 
and the fourth week — if he’s still 
with the Ferry Command — he gets 
to fly a bomber. He will be given 
ten to twenty-five hours’ flight in- 
struction, the idea being not only 
to make him familiar with the con- 
trols, but to teach him the exact 
technique for transatlantic de- 
livery. 

The pilot usually makes his first 
trip over as a co-pilot. Then he 
makes his first trip as a captain- 
pilot in charge of a Lockheed Hud- 
son. The pilots give a cynical rea- 
son for this. A Hudson, they say, 
costs about $50,000; a Liberator 
costs $350,000 and up. A pilot is 
physically capable of making three 
trips a month. After five trips he 
is given a rest. He has to take 
an oath of secrecy and sign articles 
which bind him to fitness and 
obedience. 

The pilots are usually returned 
by air, either by Clipper or in one 
of the Command’s Liberators. 
Sometimes they come back by boat, 
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and they hate it. If you ask a pilot 
for a story of heroism in the Ferry 
Command he will probably tell 
you about some pilot who took 
twenty-nine days to come back on 
a tramp steamer. 

Besides the North Atlantic 
ferry, the Command flies Consoli- 
dated flying boats, known as Cata- 
linas, from Bermuda. They cruise 
along comfortably at 112 miles an 
hour, and with the usual tail wind 
make the 3,000 nautical miles to 
England in twenty-four hours. 
More than a hundred of these have 
been ferried and not one has been 
lost, though one arrived with its 
ailerons torn off. 

Bombers for the northern route 
are flown across the United States 
from the American factories by 
American crews. Canadian crews 
go to work on them in Canada. 
Compasses are swung, R.A.F. radio 
equipment, flotation gear and oxy- 
gen tanks are installed. The 
motors get a forty-hour check and 
the aircraft is ready to go. Lock- 
heed Hudsons carry a crew of three 
— a captain, navigator and radio 
operator. The Liberators carry 
five — captain, co-pilot, navigator, 
flight engineer and radio operator. 

Empty, this big aircraft weighs 
32,000 pounds; loaded, 56,000 
pounds — and every one of them 
takes off fully loaded. For these 
bombers are carriers, too, helping 
to conserve shipping space. There 
is a freight office at Dorval stacked 
with packages each marked with a 
priority number. Besides passen- 
gers and mail they carry templates, 
spare parts, blueprints, radio parts, 
food, vitamin pills (especially vita- 
min “A” which helps the night 
fighters to see in the dark), secret 


things and things needed in a 
hurry. They have carried radium, 
live frogs — for research purposes — 
and something which smelled so 
bad the pilots still wonder what 
it was. 

Now for the flight. The scene 
is an airport in Newfoundland. 
Flight LX 12, a Liberator, is wait- 
ing, ready. Her engines have been 
rechecked, her fuel tanks “topped” 
— filled so full (1,800 gallons of 
petrol!) that not a bubble of air 
remains — and now she is ready for 
her 2,200-mile hop. Her captain 
is' Alec Lilly, born in Moose Jaw, 
ex - Mounted Policeman, aged 
twenty-nine, with 3,500 hours in 
the air. His radio operator is an 
English civilian, his navigator a 
sergeant of the R.C.A.F. going to 
join a squadron in England. 

The ground crew moves awav 
from the aircraft. 

“All set, Captain.” 

“Let’s go." 

The bomber hurtles down the 
field, inching up into the sky, then 
begins a wide, careful turn which 
brings it on course, heading out 
over the Atlantic. In the aircraft 
the pilot and co-pilot are busy with 
retraction gear, stabilisers, fuel 
adjustments, a dozen things that 
must be done at once. The radio 
operator begins to take bearings 
on known radio beacons. An hour 
later Captain Lilly takes his sheet 
and compares it with the naviga- 
tor’s chart. He is on his course. 

“Radio silence.” 

From now on the operator will 
send only pre-arranged signals, at 
intervals so the Canadian base may 
follow their progress. Some time 
during the night a station on the 
British Isles will take them over. 
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Sometimes the captain will ask for 
bearings. He will not ask unless 
he needs them, for other people are 
listening, too. An enemy station 
once intercepted a request for bear- 
ings and obligingly gave them — 
false ones, which brought the 
bomber over the coast of France 
before she discovered her position. 

The three great menaces of the 
North Atlantic are bad weather, 
icing conditions and carburetter 
icing. The pilots watch unceasingly 
the temperature of the outside air. 
There comes a sibilant crackling 
against the windows, the wind- 
shield turns grey and shimmering. 

“Frost crystals. We’d better 
go up.” 

As the aircraft climbs, the pilots 
watch the gauges which measure 
the temperature of the carburet- 
ters. A drop might mean conden- 
sation and ice which would stop 
the motors. 

“Temperature falling.” 

Captain Lilly increases the 
manifold pressure which increases 
the heat around the carburetters. 
The pilots keep an eye on the 
wings. There is a sheen on them, 
some rime is forming. The bom- 
ber slants upward to the higher, 
drier air. In spite of the cabin 
heaters, it is getting cold. At 
12,000 feet the captain orders oxy- 
gen masks for everybody. He tells 
the co-pilot to take over and slips 
from his scat. He stops beside 
each one of the crew, talks for a 
moment. It is part of his job to 
know if they are alert — or if the 
altitude is taking too great a toll 

Now they are approaching the 
famous “point of no return" ; once 
across this line they must go on, 


no matter what storms or mishaps 
they encounter, because they have 
not enough petrol to get back. The 
weather is good and the air dry. 
LX12 drops down to 9,000 feet. 
The crew take off their oxygen 
masks. They relax, talk, drink 
mugs of hot coffee. The radio 
operator tells of an incident of the 
last trip. They had a passenger 
aboard and they had put him to 
bed in a cot in the tail. Later they 
had to climb to escape icing con- 
ditions, and afterward strange 
noises began to issue from the tail. 
They found their passenger sitting 
up, singing, and trying to get up. 
In his sleep the oxygen mask had 
slipped off, now he showed all the 
symptoms of a happy drunk. They 
had to tie him down until he re- 
covered. 

They are nearing the coast ahead 
of schedule. The crew members 
act as look-outs. 

“Aircraft on the starboard 
beam!” 

Everyone has a look. It is a 
long way off, it is not much more 
than a black dot, but it suggests 
the hornet look of a fighter. 

“Might be one of ours. Might 
be a German weather plane . . .” 
The Germans send out fighters 
stripped to the last essential, even 
of their guns, to collect data for 
their weather maps . . . “Guess 
we’ll go downstairs, anyway. It’s 
time we were getting under this 
ceiling.” 

They find a hole and LX 12 
drops through. There is a land 
below them, grey-green from their 
height, with the grey water all 
around it. The new members of 
the crew crowd the windows, they 
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can’t see enough of it. They fly 
on toward a line on the horizon. 

The line on the horizon is Bri- 
tain. One of the crew stands ready 
with the Aldis lamp. They are 
challenged off the coast and reply 
with the signal of the day. They 
are in a prescribed area protected 
by anti-aircraft batteries and bal- 
loon barrages, and they must fly 
strictly according to orders. Mov- 
able balloon barrages, with the bal- 
loons hidden in the clouds, put 


beads of sweat on a pilot’s brow. 
They see the houses and church 
spires and meadows and clear wind- 
ing roads. There is a field below 
them so well hidden that they do 
not recognise it until they are 
right over it. The faithful motors 
change their note as they are 
throttled back. LX12 lets down. 
Bnmbledy-bumbledy-bumbledy go 
her three wheels on the runway. 

Another bomber for Britain. 

Maclean’s Magazine, Toronto. 


★ 


C JL Jol to L 2W 


I have no confidence in the superman. I have spent my life 
among- ordinary working people; I am one of them. I have seen 
them faced with the most difficult problems; place the truth before 
them — the facts, whether they are good or bad — and they display 
an understanding, ability and courage that confound the wisdom 
of the so-called great. I consider that the national leaders should 
frankly state the aims and objects of their foreign policy to our 
own people. There is no need for secrecy; the people accept the 
view that there is room on this planet for us all. The nation is 
also entitled to a frank statement on the currency problem. The 
nation should insist that anything done in her name and with her 
money power with other people should be made public. We must 
end the reign of the "King Johns" of finance, remove the autocracy 
and bring finance under proper public control. There is no mystery 
about this money problem to those who know. It is made a mystery 
deliberately. 

— Ernest Bevin in "The Job to be Done.” 


"Since the 
film critic. 


till 


id id t^ncjlidli ? 


One of the finest English films that we have ever seen was 
"Passion on the Moon," adapted from the Scandinavian by Otto 
Grundst and Bella Krabbitch. Additional dialogue by Nimrod 
Glubstein and Rosa Heidelbaum. Original music composed by 
Frei Eismunster. Photography by Conrad Conradditeh. Sound 
effects by Seth Rumplemeyer. Dresses by Shampinski. Produced 
by Zam Zinkelgrunder. Directed by Rudolf S. Pudski. 

The English money for the production was found by Karl O. 
Schuzowitch, who has an absolute genius for finding English 
money for English films. Before the war he was a naturalised 
Persian; but he is now, of course, a Free Bulgarian. 
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LORD WEDGWOOD 


Art outspoken approach to five methods o/ 


We must suppose that the Jap- 
anese are the best fighters the 
world has known, and discover 
the way to beat them. ( 1 ) They 
have not yet, after eight years, 
conquered China. (2) Though 
they do not require food supplies 
yet, munitions must go to their 
troops and ’planes and ships over 
ever-lengthening sea routes. (3) 
There is, so far, no evidence that 
their women-folk have the hearts 
of lions, or even of our own brave 
women. (4) They must attack, 
there is no respite for them, since 
they cannot defend all they have 
conquered except by further at- 
tack. (5) We are said to despise 
all foreigners; but they seem to 
do so yet more thoroughly — they 
have never assimilated even the 
Koreans after fifty years. 

I would fasten on these five 
points for study how to defeat this 
terrific irruption, and I would 
call to mind the cheering circum- 
stances that Persians, Huns, Sara- 
cens, Magyars, Mongols and 
Turks have tried it before, and 
every time the tide receded. Civil- 
ization has hidden reserves, even 
if men’s manners have softened in 
the pursuit of peace. Take each 
point in turn. 

1. Why has China not been con- 
quered? Because the savage blow 


strikes the air, and guerillas close 
in behind. They cannot catch 
and kill enough; yet they kill too 
many to safely leave men and 
women alive behind. The Chinese 
morale is not killed, as was the 
Belgian and the French by the 
Nazis. It is too late to inspire 
Siamese, Malays, Burmese, with 
Chinese morale. It is not too late 
to inspire Indians; but we are 
leaving it dangerously to the 
eleventh hour. There were 300 
million Chinese; there are 400 
million Indians. 

The Indian Army and the Brit- 
ish in India will fight all right; 
but defence stands no chance 
against the new form of attack, 
encircling, infiltrating, ever fresh 
landings from the sea, and from 
the air behind. Whale v. killer. 
The only chance is (as in China) 
to close in behind, escape to the 
woods and never surrender. We 
could not do that in Burma with 
a hostile population; we might in 
India, among friendly Indians. 
Indians have been taught to dis- 
like us, but they do not dislike 
their own soldiers; the leaders at 
least are Aryan by birth and west- 
ern by culture. They share en- 
tirely the Chinese repugnance for 
Japanese manners, methods and 
conceit. They do not, at the mo- 
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ment, wa’nt a constitution ; they 
think, indeed, that it is just too 
bad of us to suggest terms under 
which we would leave, now when 
we are needed to fight. But they 
are exasperated by the silly doc- 
trine that “Fighting is a job for 
Master,” that we do not want 
them to fight, that it would be 
“unwise” to let the Indians have 
arms. I can guess them saying: 
“Damn your insolence! You don’t 
know how to fight! ‘Infirm of pur- 
pose, give me the dagger.’ ” 

It was a great concession when 
the Army and the Home Office 
allowed Englishmen (even So- 
cialists) to have arms in the Home 
Guards. “They” thought it most 
risky. Only imminent invasion 
and the difficulty of voicing their 
fears in public, created 1,500,000 
Home Guards in a night — in Brit- 
ain. The same old conservative 
gang in India would rather call 
an Indian a “traitor” than a com- 
rade. It will need a Winston now, 
as then, to get arms into the hands 
of the people of India. But to 
defeat Japan, Indians must have 
the fighting guerilla morale that 
arms alone can supply. 

2. We must take into account 
Japan’s lengthening sea communi- 
cations. Consider what Germany’s 
plans have been for circumvent- 
ing our so-called command of the 
sea. Raiders, submarines, air 
bases, and secret service informa- 
tion seem to be their solution of 
the problem, and it should be ours. 
The Japanese cannot hold all the 
myriad islands of the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans. We, too, might 
have refuelling stations. There 
must be islands that we can hold, 
like Malta or Hawaii (or such as 


this isle of England), whence 
pirate raids could harry the 
enemy’s convoys, where air bases 
could be made safe from land at- 
tack, where hidden guns and 
mines could hold ships at a dis- 
tance. Only it needs a recasting 
of our ideas, avoiding fleet actions, 
scrapping monster battleships and 
aircraft carriers — all weapons of 
the old warfare when we had. 
command of the surface of the 
sea. For no nation now, nor ever 
again, will have command of . the 
surface of the sea till it has de- 
stroyed the power of the air. It 
needs also getting by force addi- 
tional bases for the umbrella — 
and not only in the islands of the 
Atlantic. 

3. There must also be a vulner- 
able spot to attack in their women- 
folk and civilians. The women of 
Britain and America have long 
ceased to be slaves. So have now, 
demonstrably, the women of Rus- 
sia. But the women of Japan, of 
Germany, and the whole array of 
Axis countries, are still in the doll 
or “slavvy” state, prostrate before 
superior beings. Danger affects 
the two species of women quite 
differently. The subservient is 
afraid; the free positively enjoy 
the spice of danger. No one in 
London who went through the 
blitz would rather not have done 
so. It is like mountaineering, or 
small boat sailing, or steeplechas- 
ing — - each with a thrill of ex- 
hilaration at the end. But the 
doll, or farmyard utility bird, can 
be scared good and proper, and 
then ceases to be useful and be- 
comes infectious. Nothing affects 
the men in the workshops so much 
as the morale of their women and 
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children. Sooner or later their 
terror affects husbands in the 
Army also. That is the point of 
bombing Tokyo, Osaka, Kioto and 
Berlin; it is plainly futile to bomb 
London or Moscow and provide 
free women with matters for con- 
gratulation ; it is plainly useful to 
terrify dolls and slaves. 

4. Why must the Japanese go 
on attacking? Why not dig in and 
“sit pretty”? Because the line 
they hold, stretching across half 
the world from the Himalayas to 
the Aleutian Isles, is too thin. 
They cannot be everywhere in 
force. Stand still, and they give 
time and opportunity to the United 
Nations to attack at any selected 
point in 10,000 miles. Stand still, 
and they are surrounded by ene- 
mies. Feeding is only possible by 
fresh raids and conquests. How 
are they to live standing still? 
They must go on — to India, 
Australia, Africa, Basra — till they 
die, or we make peace. Our armed 
forces cannot everywhere be 
strong enough to resist the punch 
— any more than theirs can. We 
dare not make “peace” with Im- 
perial Japan, and allow them time 
to organize the conquered coun- 
tries for a fresh spring. They 
have got to assimilate the meal — 
Malays, Burmese, Chinese, In- 
dians, and what not. That needs 
time, and is far from easy — for 
Japanese. Meanwhile, we need 
not, and must not, rely on our 
armed forces alone. There are 
also the conquered peoples. Each 
new victim is a threat and could 
become a danger. 

5. Can Japanese assimilate those 
they conquer? From Korea and 
Formosa, where they have been 


lords nearly half a century, as 
well as from China, comes the 
answer, No! The fact is, they are 
uniquely different from all men. 
Here in Britain we have in the 
last 3,000 years been over-run and 
colonized and mixed a dozen 
times; and still we are reputed in- 
sular, proud and bad mixers. The 
similar island of Japan has been, 
for at least 3,000 years, almost 
completely isolated ethnologically. 
Their pride and contempt for 
other races will have grown with 
their continual triumphs in arms 
and arts and intelligence. There is 
something inhuman in their con- 
tempt for suffering, endured or 
inflicted. White men have ex- 
ploited, enslaved, and murdered 
the less civilized and weaker — a 
shameful record. But State- 
directed, calculated, systematic de- 
bauchery and degradation of their 
victims is an inhumanity unknown 
outside the Japanese Empire. It 
is the apotheosis of Hitlerism. 

It is obviously politic that they 
should fraternize now with Ma- 
lays, Burmese, Indians, etc. They 
will be told to do so, and will 
obey. Yet they must also have 
been told to do so with the Chi- 
nese. It makes no difference; 
neither soldiers nor Government 
can so suddenly change their skin 
or copceal their contempt. If 
there are Koreans or Formosans 
or Malays in the Japanese army 
or navy, it will be as servants. 
They can no more assimilate the 
East than we can. But they can 
make them work. When we at- 
tack, wherever we attack, in in- 
vaded territory, we shall be wel- 
comed. 

— Contemporary Review, London. 
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I am coming from the Bagtig- 
nolles by way of the Rue de Rome 
and the Rue Tronchet. It is very 
quiet, the smell of the streets has 
changed, the faces are pallid; this 
is not the Paris I used to know. 
Condemned to two years’ imprison- 
ment for attempted desertion from 
the army to England, but given 
the benefit of the First Offenders 
Act, I have come back to Paris. 

The passers-by walk slowly, the 
wooden shoes ring upon the pave- 
ments, echoing like the corridors of 
some haunted chateau where 
ghostly presences still linger. Me- 
chanically I follow the line of 
shops. They are all dead, ranged 
like coffins along my way. The 
only cars belong to Germans. Bi- 
cycles pass slowly — as if a factory 
shift had just come out — only it 
is never-ending. The crowd leng- 
thens like a shadow; two or three 
German uniforms stand out in the 
procession. All these Parisians 
have an uneasy look, their eyes 
burn, they live in a secret inside 
world, beneath an armor of pride 
— never lifting the mask, even on 
the execution ground. 

In their day-to-day duel with 
hunger, it is not the body that runs 
the gravest risk, it is the soul ; but 
the soul of Paris has never lost 
possession of itself. “I dreamt of 
pork pies last night,” a boy said in 
the Metro this morning, and 


everyone smiled. There is a cer- 
tain brand of irony in the Parisian 
air under which the city cloaks its 
shame . . . 

Place de la Concorde. The 
square is almost empty. And yet 
it is nearly noon. A German offi- 
cer in full dress uniform appears 
to be waiting for something to 
happen. 

Four military buses draw up, 
camouflaged mud-color. They are 
packed with helmeted Germans. 
They have come from Satory, from 
the Ecole Militaire and from 
Mont V alerien — the bloody hill, as 
the Parisians call it because of the 
shootings. This company is to 
mount guard, as they do every day, 
and they are men of a Panzer divi- 
sion. Their uniform is black with 
yellow facings. They wear heavy 
boots and daggers in their belts. 
Two hundred strapping louts line 
up in marching order, and the 
officer takes the lead. Behind him 
are the drums, the trumpets and 
the brasses. 

"Stillgestanden . . . vorwaerts 
marsch!" 

The word of command falls like 
a whiplash. There is a second’s 
silence, and then, with three 
thunderous rolls on the big drum, 
a hymn of war bursts out in the 
Champs Elysees. Not one pigeon 
flies up; they have deserted Paris. 
The music blares, and the black 
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troop goes up towards the Etoile. 
Two German cars clear the way. 
Two others bring up the rear, 
filled with non-commissioned offi- 
cers whose eyes are glued to the 
street behind them. I follow at 
a respectful distance. There is not 
one Frenchman on the pavement, 
it is a contemptible occasion. 

The neighboring streets are full 
of police; from time to time a 
whistle blows. I pass the Aubergc 
Alsacienne — “Fuer Besatzungst- 
rupfien reserviert" ; the Marignan 
cinema has been turned into a 
"Soldaten-Kino" ; on my right, a 
little beyond the old Figaro offices, 
there is a big motor showroom 
which has been made into a bureau 
for anti-British propaganda — the 
twisted remains of a Spitfire are 
on view. 

Marbeuf and George V tube 
stations are still open, and the 
Parisians, emerging into the upper 
air and taken by surprise, wait on 
the steps or peer into shop win- 
dows, presenting their backs to the 
street, as the band and the pro- 
cession pass. For the past two 
years, regularly between midday 
and one o’clock, the Germans have 
paraded the Champs Elysees, un- 
applauded, unseen. 

On the roof of the Paste Paris- 
ien, beside the aerial, floats a huge 
German flag, and, on the left, out- 
side the old Maison du Tourisme, 
now a Nazi propaganda bureau, 
another red flag, an immense in- 
sult, flaps its swastika in the fit- 
ful gusts of the wind. The Ger- 
man band plays hymn after hymn 
with clockwork precision, and like 
clockwork the squad of men re- 
sponds. The company advances 
towards the Arc de Triomphe. 


Will they go through or round? 
At the corner of the Rue de Pres- 
bourg, beside the Astoria, the 
brasses cease; then, with a roll on 
the drums like a challenge, they 
break with a grand fanfare into 
Deutschland ueber Alles, And they 
don’t turn. The panzer company 
passes over the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, narrowly missing 
the flame, shaking the flower-laden 
tomb, crushing beneath its boots 
the humble offerings of poor people, 
and disappears beneath the hal- 
lowed vault. 

Now they -have passed, and turn 
to the right towards the Avenue 
Wagram, and then they return by 
the same route as they came, to 
the same rhythm, with the same 
din, through the same deserted 
streets. 

No need to follow them far- 
ther. I have seen all I need ; I 
have been reinoculated. 

He was a big fellow, with a tall, 
well-knit frame and delicate fea- 
tures in a soft round face, white 
as milk beneath his biretta. When 
you spoke to him about the mis- 
fortunes of others, his gaze lost 
itself in the distance, in a world 
less narrow, less wretched. He 
looked as if he had found a philo- 
sophy for living. He had stripped 
his religion of all that was cleri- 
cal, all the pettiness of the over- 
devout, retaining only the virtues 
of charity, a bright faith and a 
kind of subconscious dream of 
martyrdom. He was a cure of the 
Red Belt. 

After the armistice he returned 
to his brand new church where the 
mortar was still damp. Since he 
had red blood in his veins, he 
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joined the ranks of the French re- 
bellion, and worked out within the 
framework of underground ac- 
tivity his idea of a Christian of 
these times. No fashionable con- 
fessor, or juggler with words and 
subtleties, he was certain of his hea- 
ven, he was utterly unsparing of 
himself. 

His was a side-line in the war 
against the Germans. He was a 
iorger. False papers, false pass- 
ports, false identity cards and even 
false Ausweis (passes) — he made 
them all. The only papers he never 
forged were milk or .bread cards. 
He supplied whole battalions of 
fighters in France; he was the ap- 
pointed supplier for all those out- 
side the law. He painted, scratched, 
etched, printed, melted wax, and 
could sign better than Stuelpnagel 
himself. To his friends he was 
known as “Saint-Sulpice.” 

Thus he was spared the use of 
knife, poison or revolver. Things 
were simplified for him. 

His mother lived with him. She 
was a tiny woman, and spoke little. 
Her large, luminous eyes, behind 
silver-mounted spectacles, which 
constantly slipped down her nose, 
were the most striking feature of 
her face. She was much less ad- 
vanced than he in politics; she 
understood charity better than jus- 
tice. Her life revolved round her 
son. She had seen three wars, 
three invasions. The father was 
buried somewhere to the north of 
Rheims. 

I have spent many hours with 
those two, perched on the Roneo, 
or in the cellar, where they had 
fitted up a small laboratory. The 
cure used to sit there for hours be- 
fore his little lamp, his sticks of 


sealing wax and his moulds, trying 
to imitate the seals of all the pre- 
fectures of France, drawing with 
the aid of a magnifying glass the 
most complicated coats of arms. In 
the midst of his orange-colored 
“Free Zone” passes, his white 
F rentier” passes, in an arsenal of 
inking pads, faded photographs, 
bent over his drawing board, he 
looked like some medieval monk, 
illuminating each capital of the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

One day at six o’clock in the 
morning, when he was just about 
to say Mass, the Gestapo came for 
him. They searched everything, 
even prising up the tiles in the kit- 
chen. They made him undress. 
An Austrian who was present told 
a policeman later that, when the 
German officer informed him with 
a jeer that he had finished, he re- 
plied., “Thanks! It’ll encourage 
religion in the neighborhood.” 

The mother was arrested. 

I paid a visit to a petit poste in 
the 'front line. By roundabout 
ways and winding alleys I find my 
way to the company headquarters. 
There is no barbed wire, nor burn- 
ing hillside, nor smoking tracks, 
and the trees lining the boulevard 
do not stretch out their burnt 
branches to the sky like mutilated 
stumps. There are no shells, nor 
bullets, nor shrapnel. Yet . . . 

In the distance, outside Paris, 
one can see the outline of a gaso- 
meter with the gas chamber de- 
flated, and, to the west, the coni- 
cal chimney stacks of the power- 
station, sticking up into the air like 
immense iron funnels. It is a deso- 
late landscape. And the cold wind 
adds to the coldness of inanimate 
objects, to the greyness of the 
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walls, to the decaying shops. It 
is no longer the residential quar- 
ter of Paris, criss-crossed by streets 
and blind alleys, and not yet the 
suburbs, chequered with red roofs; 
it is a nameless region, where 
everything is crouched close to the 
earth, except the hospitals, the dis- 
pensaries and a few new houses. 

It is here that the post is lo- 
cated. Arriving at the address 
given to me, I go down a dark hall- 
way. Having made myself known, 
I go down into the cellar with my 
friend, the section leader. 

Five men with granite faces are 
waiting near the door. The feeble 
light filtering into the cellar 
sketches them in with harsh, rough 
strokes. One can imagine one- 
self twenty-five years back, in a 
trench,, before the dawn attack, 
between the last shell and the first 
wave over the top. 

“One of us,” says my guide to 
his friends. The youngest shakes 
my hand so hard that the bones are 
bruised. He might be nineteen. 
Before the war he rode a carrier 
tricycle. He was errand boy for 
a well-known confectioner, and his 
knowledge of the wealthy quarters 
of Paris covers not only the streets, 
but also the insides of the blocks 
of flats and all the tradesmen’s 
entrances. While he is talking to 
me, I imagine him as he must have 
been two years ago, returning with 
an empty basket, playing tunes on 
his bicycle bell, riding with his 
hands in his pockets. 

Yesterday, all these men earned 
their living with bicycles; to-day 
the bicycle is their weapon of war. 
They are the Cyclistes of the 


famous brigade of corps-francs, the 
Commandos of the Paris streets. 
When night comes, they go hunt- 
ing the Nazi, and their knives find 
frequent victims. They work 
alone. Either they succeed or they 
do not return. Many are relatives 
of hostages, sons of prisoners. Their 
knives strike true between Ger- 
man shoulderblades. 

The chief of the petit paste has 
produced an electric lamp taken 
from the body of a German. He 
plays the beam over the cellar 
wall, disclosing a series of alge- 
braic signs chalked up on the 
brickwork. 

+ means one German killed. 

-| — (- means one German officer 
killed. 

O means an assassination. 

X means a poisoning. 

— means a patriot who has 
died on the field of honour. 

I do not dare to work out the 
ratio. The light goes out. The 
cellar relapses into gloom. The 
chief says something to me. The 
words float past and become con- 
fused. I try to pay attention, but 
only hear the end: “Nowadays 

vengeance „ grows faster than 

I leave the petit paste to go 
back to Paris. Paris, where they 
will hunt to-night. I hear the 
deep, slow note of the Savoyarde 
tolling. The notes float out from 
Montmartre, vibrating on the air 
to the rhythm of a pendulum: 
Plus . . . minus . . . plus . 
minus ... 

How many more before it ends ? 

France Libre, London . 


★ 
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The 


PoUe4 


NYM WALES 


A mighty horde on Japan's Jronl door, 
preparing to strike, await Allied support. 


Across the strip of sea which 
divides the Japanese islands from 
the mainland of Asia is the long 
narrow peninsula that the Japan- 
ese have called “the dagger point- 
ing at the heart of Nippon.” 
Japan had to fight two wars with 
China and Russia before she was 
able to occupy it in 1910 and es- 
tablish herself for the first time 
as a continental power. The 
people were suppressed, railroads 
were built, harbours were made 
accessible, and Korea became a 
stepping stone for the seizure of 
Manchuria. 

To-day Korea is perhaps the 
most vulnerable spot in the rear of 
the Japanese Empire. It is here 
that the first internal revolt is ex- 
pected. It is here that the Japan- 
ese are most afraid of what they 
call the “dangerous thoughts” of 
freedom. Twenty-five million 
Koreans are preparing for a day 
of retribution, and they believe 
that the day is at hand. Too weak 
to act independently, they have 
been waiting for a favourable mo- 
ment during a war between Japan 
and the United States or between 
Japan and Soviet Russia, one or 
both of which they have consid- 
ered inevitable. They have not 
wanted a premature explosion, for 
they know their final uprising 
must be successful or they will be 


ruthlessly destroyed. Japan will 
stop at nothing to hold this stra- 
tegic gateway to the continent of 
Asia. 

Little has been known of Korea 
since 1931, for it is a complete po- 
lice state. Censorship has been 99 
per cent, effective. There has not 
lately been a single correspondent 
in the country. The few mission- 
aries dared not speak or write, 
even when they returned home. It 
is true, however, that few import- 
ant happenings have occurred in- 
side the country in the past few 
years, so excellent has been the 
technique of suppression. A large 
number of persons have been 
placed under arrest, mostly for 
political reasons. But, with all 
their suppression and cleverness, 
the Japanese have not been able to 
secure active co-operation from the 
Korean population. The few who 
pretend to co-operate have their 
own motives; seeking information 
and strategic positions for future 
usefulness. There are the Korean 
mercenaries who follow in the 
wake of the Japanese armies to 
sell opium or earn a precarious liv- 
ing, but these degraded elements 
are of little account, despised at 
home and often of the criminal 
class. 

Japan has never dared to build 
a colonial army in Korea, as has 
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"I asked the boss tor a promotion and look what he gave me!" 
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been done in most colonies, nor 
create a native administration. 
Until 1938 Japan never dared 
conscript Koreans for duty abroad. 
The few that were then con- 
scripted seem to have promptly 
mutinied, killed their Japanese 
officers, and escaped to join the 
Korean volunteers. Since then 
little has been heard of Korean 
soldiers among Japanese troops. 
Koreans and Japanese alike will 
tell you that the Japanese never 
trust any Koreans, and never un- 
derestimate the Korean threat to 
their regime. 

Thus far armed uprisings in- 
side the peninsula have been im- 
possible, but attacks have been 
launched from Manchuria, where 
there are a million Koreans in 
exile. Every year since 1910 
Koreans have carried out raiding 
attacks over the border, assassina- 
tions of Japanese officials, and 
sabotage of one kind or another. 
The Koreans at home have main- 
tained a constant and very suc- 
cessful civil disobedience campaign 
somewhat in the Gandhi style. 
Japan has tried to force the 
Koreans to learn the Japanese 
language, to worship at Shinto 
shrines, to forsake Christianity. 
The conquerors have tried to re- 
store the ancient feudal psycho- 
logy, religion and culture, in order 
to prevent the growth of danger- 
ous thoughts, while imposing on 
the surface a modern, Japanese- 
run transport and industrial sys- 
tem. But tension between con- 
queror and subject mounts higher 
and higher. 

Primarily, this is because there 
are deep-lying economic problems 
in Korea that Japan has been un- 


able to solve. The country re- 
mains semi-feudal and undevel- 
oped. Japan has been too weak 
financially to rebuild the structure 
from the ground up. Her own 
poverty has caused her to be a rob- 
ber empire-builder, looting the 
people through heavy taxation and 
carrying off surface wealth, rather 
than building the basic industry 
and improving the agriculture of 
Korea. This is the inherent weak- 
ness of the Japanese colonial 
method everywhere — lack of sur- 
plus capital to export. Even be- 
fore her entry into the war Japan 
monopolized more than 85 per 
cent, of Korea’s foreign trade. 
The profit from any exports to 
Korea have gone largely in build- 
ing up Japan’s war machine. 

The important thing about 
Korea in the present war is not 
only its strategic position, but the 
strong and experienced nationalist 
movement inside its borders. This 
Korean movement is peculiar in 
that it has been so largely in exile, 
for the Japanese drove out most 
of the leaders — soldiers, educated 
youth, and especially pro-Ameri- 
can Christians. Of the million 
Korean exiles in Manchuria, at 
least 80,000 are armed and trained 
troops. And there are others who 
will be immensely valuable in es- 
pionage and sabotage work. The 
reference to pro-American Chris- 
tians recalls the fact that, although 
there are only half a million of 
them in Korea, Christianity has 
been the leading religion, as Jap- 
anese writers admit. This is be- 
cause it was adopted by the mod- 
ernised bourgeoisie and intellec- 
tuals and became the focal point of 
the middle class independence 
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movement. As in medieval Europe, 
Protestantism in Korea has been 
a revolutionary force in breaking 
down the feudal society. Apart 
from the Catholic Philippines, 
Korea is the most thoroughly 
Christianized nation of the Orient, 
from the point of view of Chris- 
tian influence over culture, educa- 
tion, leadership and political 
ideology. Koreans make devout 
and understanding Christians and 
support their own churches volun- 
tarily. They have had to suffer 
deeply for their religion. 

American influence in the 
Korean Christian movement has 
been very strong. Americans 
brought the first modern educa- 
tion to Korea, and their students 
went to the United States before 
the Japanese occupation. The 
Koreans are now hoping for 
American aid in winning their in- 
dependence. 


There are many groups in 
Korea strongly differing from each 
other, but united in their detesta- 
tion of Japan. The Communists 
are the strongest political party, 
and they have also influence with 
other parties and groups. A demo- 
cratic programme has been formu- 
lated on which all parties have 
agreed to co-operate. The basis of 
this programme is bourgeois-demo- 
cratic, aiming to establish a free 
republic and providing for the 
overthrow and confiscation of 
Japanese imperialist interests. To- 
day this united national front 
against Japan is operating a new 
situation, in which conditions for 
successful revolt are becoming 
more and more favourable. That 
Koreans will take advantage of 
every Japanese misfortune is cer- 
tain. 

— Pacific Affairs, U.S.A. 


★ 
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Japs Shaved Free. Not Responsible for Accidents. 

—Barbershop Sign in New York. 
Gladly Iron Jap Shirts Free— If Customers in Them. 

— Chinese Laundry Sign in Seattle. 
Japanese Business Welcomed Here. 

—Undertaker’s Sign in Detroit. 

Distracted by headaches, a North-westerner placed dynamite 
in his mouth and lighted the fuse. He will be remembered as a man 
of parts. 


Retaliation 


A Norwegian American with a large empty sack walked into a 
German delicatessen store in New York, where he and his wife had 
been shopping for years. He filled the sack with goods and marched 
out. The proprietor ran after him shouting protests, but the Nor- 
wegian American cried, "I am doing to you what your god-damned 
Hitler is doing to Norway"; and the policeman across the street 
only laughed. 

Told by Louis Adamic in “ Two-Way Passage” ( Harper , New York.) 
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Schmidt, Hitler’s Shadow 

ALBERT BRAND 

When the Fuehrer spoke to his victims about 
collaboration, Schmidt mouthed the words. 


The most overworked Nazi in 
Europe to-day is a huge, portly 
scholar named Paul Schmidt. 
When Hitler discovered him six 
years ago, he was an obscure 
translator in the German Foreign 
Office. He was not even a mem- 
ber of the Nazi Party. To-day 
Paul Schmidt is the most power- 
ful of the unknown Nazi mighty. 
He is the Fuehrer’s personal inter- 
preter, confidential adviser and re- 
corder. He has been decorated 
by every European nation. He is 
the “third man present” at all of 
Hitler’s private deals in the Bal- 
kans, in France, in Italy, in Nor- 
way. 

What makes him dangerous to 
the Nazis and important to the 
world is his famous “little black 
book,” wherein are recorded the 
most important documents of the 
Second World War — the exact 
details of every conversation Hit- 
ler has had with Mussolini and 
Petain, Laval and Franco, Mat- 
suoka and Cvetkovich. A New 
York publisher once cabled 
Schmidt an offer of £18,000 for 
his memoirs, but it is a gilt-edged 
bet they will never see print. Foi 
Schmidt, an honest man with too 
many secrets, knows how to keep 
his mouth shut. 

Six years ago, Hitler, who can 
speak only German, needed an in- 


terpreter whom he could trust im- 
plicitly, someone with ability and 
a talent for being inconspicuous. 
Paul Schmidt fits the bill per 
fectly. Well over six feet tall, 
unmistakably Nordic, he was a 
Doctor of Philosophy, a widely- 
travelled linguist. He was born 
forty-five years ago in Saxony, son 
of a school-teacher and a half- 
French mother, who gave him 
his first love of books and lan- 
guages. Attached to the German 
Intelligence Staff during the last 
war as an interpreter, he inter- 
viewed captured French and Brit- 
ish officers for military informa- 
tion. 

Schmidt was discovered by Hit- 
ler through an accident. It was 
at a diplomatic reception, where 
the whole diplomatic corps sta- 
tioned in Berlin was present. Over 
teacups Hitler had some difficulty 
in understanding the German of 
the French charge d’affaires. (At 
times when he considers it impor- 
tant, Hitler will listen attentively 
even if he doesn’t understand a 
word.) Dr. Schmidt was near by. 
He broke into the conversation 
and delicately smoothed out the 
difficulties. Hitler, impressed with 
Schmidt’s tact and agility, in- 
sisted from that date on that Dr. 
Schmidt should be his personal in- 
terpreter. He has not left Hitler’s 
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"Now watch oul lor needles." 
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side during any negotiation of im- 
portance since. 

Schmidt is one of the few per- 
sons whom the Fuehrer likes 
wholeheartedly as a human being. 
From the beginning he has had 
great influence on Hitler’s speak- 
ing voice and behaviour at diplo- 
matic interviews, smoothing the 
Fuehrer’s crude German, teaching 
him the niceties and methods of 
international bargaining. Through 
long and close relationship 
Schmidt, too, has acquired many 
of Hitler’s characteristics. At 
conferences he follows the dicta- 
tor’s emotions, copies the pitch and 
inflection of his voice. When Hit- 
ler in 1938 shouted at Sir Horace 
Wilson, Britain’s peace envoy, 
“Ich werde die Tschechen versch- 
lagcn!” Schmidt imitated the 
Fuehrer by pounding a fist on the 
table, bellowing in English: “I 

will smash-sh-sh the Czechs.” 

But Hitler does not shout at 
conferences unintentionally. If he 
weeps or rants, it is for effect. It 
means that he is not interested in 
argument or negotiation. The 
atmosphere of an interview is more 
important to him. Several times 
during crucial conferences 
Schmidt has had a temperate ef- 
fect on Hitler. Once the Fuehrer 
blandly got up and walked out of 
a meeting with French envoys. 
Schmidt asked the Frenchmen to 
remain. Half an hour later Hitler 
returned to resume the talk. 
Schmidt is also credited with hav- 
ing prevented a rupture of Anglo- 
German relations at Godesberg 
when Chamberlain met Hitler for 
the second time. Had he not ef- 
fected a reconciliation war would 
probably have broken out a year 


earlier than it did. 

Hair-splitting accuracy and dip- 
lomatic tact are always necessary 
on the part of Schmidt, but the 
Munich Conference of 1938 is 
considered his masterpiece. In the 
Brown House in Munich were 
gathered the four most powerful 
men in Europe — Daladier, Cham- 
lain, Hitler, Mussolini. No one 
of them could wholly understand 
the other. Schmidt towered above 
the assembled rulers and diplo- 
mats, his bald head turning 
quickly from side to side, from 
statesman to statesman, firing off 
translations with machine - gun 
rapidity. He had no time to take 
notes. While he spoke, he memo- 
rized what was being said by the 
others. Thus Schmidt alone knew 
the intimate conversation of all 
those present. 

On that historic day Schmidt 
remained at Hitler’s side for six- 
teen hours. Afterwards he was 
present at the final meeting be- 
tween Hitler and Chamberlain, 
where the Anglo-German declara- 
tion was drawn up. The British ' 
Prime Minister was so impressed 
with Schmidt’s work that he asked 
him to be interpreter at his last 
meeting with Daladier, an un- 
precedented gesture in diplomatic 
annals. 

Most secretive of all confer- 
ences are those between Hitler and 
Mussolini. Schmidt was with the 
Fuehrer and Duce at the Palazzo 
Venezia in Rome, in the Chan- 
cellery in Berlin, in the railway 
carriage at Brenner Pass, in the 
Doge’s Palace in Venice. He lis- 
tens in on the only other wire to 
all the numerous telephone con- 
versations between the two dicta- 
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tors. A Hitler-Mussolini inter- 
view is a study in caricature. The 
role of the interpreter is very im- 
portant. II Duce is enormously 
proud of his linguistic ability. He 
stubbornly insists on speaking 
German to Hitler, because he can- 
not bear to have Italian translated 
into German, and considers it an 
insult if Schmidt translates Hit- 
ler’s German into Italian. But the 
Duce’s German is so Latin in 
phraseology and accent that it can 
be understood only if you know 
what he wants to say. 

★ 

_ invitation to the 'WJaltz 

A large number of the "popular" ladles who attend dances at 
the African Club have developed a very ugly and mercenary habit. 
If a gentleman wishes to be social to five or six of these ladies 
each of them will demand a tin of chocolates, a tin of toffee, or at 
least a packet of biscuits to herself. One tin of chocolates opened 
and handed round among all of them will not be appreciated, 
nor will the lady who is given a tin of chocolates or toffee, etc.. 
hand it round in a decent social manner. She will hoard it, add to 
her hoard a proportion of whatever number of bottles of beer may 
be given to her. As often as not she brings a small child to carry 
away these spoils after the dance. If she can get away with a 
tin of toffee, three or four packets of biscuits and three or four 
bottles of beer, she feels the evening has been a successful one. 
If she has to go away empty-handed, she will feel ashamed before 
her friends, who will feel justified in coming to the conclusion that 
she is not really a "popular lady” after all. 

Nigerian Eastern Mail. 


Schmidt records the conversa- 
tion of the two dictators, never 
interrupting or correcting Musso- 
lini, until Hitler looks at him 
appealingly. That is Schmidt’s 
cue to repeat everything the Duce 
has said in the guise of a question. 
The conferences are frequently 
highly tense affairs, since Musso- 
lini often becomes excited and 
speaks too quickly, while Hitler 
lapses into his throaty Austrian 
dialect which the Duce cannot 
understand at all. 

— The Forum, Johannesburg. 


ZJk air own 


~-J4anJ 


A gang of German soldiers who recently arrived in Norway 
from the Eastern Front, began to attack peaceful citizens in the 
streets of Halden in order to terrorise the population. 

One of the Norwegian citizens complained to the German Com- 
mander, who refused to believe him. The Norwegian, however, 
persuaded the Commander to put on civilian clothes and see for 
himself. They went out into the street together, but had not 
gone far before German soldiers attacked them and knocked down 
the Commander. 

The German soldiers were punished and then sent to a de- 
tention camp at Aremark. 

— The Royal Norwegian Government Information Office Bulletin. 

Maurice Lance-Norcott, in The Daily Mail, London. 
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Curcpe J Jccef plight 

ROLF TELL 

The masses did not live so uretl in the 
years 1925-1054 as they are doing noio. 


Regulations issued by the 
Reichsstatt halter of Salzburg state 
that, in the Fuehrer’s opinion to- 
bacco is one of the most dangerous 
poisons; a moral obligation there- 
fore rests on every member of the 
Nazi party and Volksgenossen not 
to smoke. Decrees have been 
published that smoking is pro- 
hibited not only in the offices of 
the N.S.D.A.P., but also in all 
offices under the ReichsStatthalter. 

— M uenchener Medizinisch e 

Wochenschrift. 


Never leave the house in the 
morning without first having a 
hot drink. Coffee and tea are 
scarce ; so, as a substitute for soup, 
use potato peelings which have 
been dried in the oven or on top 
of the stove. Place a pinch of 
these dried peelings in hot water 
and allow to boil for about five 
minutes. This will produce a 
warming and health-giving drink 
with an excellent taste. 

— Le Soir, Brussels. 


The food problem is perhaps the 
gravest at the present moment. It 
is a question of life and death. 
Everything which has been done 
for the reconstruction of the 
country would be in vain if fam- 


ine descended upon a land so fer- 
tile as France. Everything, too, 
would be in vain if the future 
were endangered by the younger 
generation not receiving more or 
less normal food. 

Le Temps, Paris. 


A mother whose little boy, after 
having undergone a slight opera- 
tion, received a ticket for supple- 
mentary milk for one week, pre- 
sented this ticket at the Maine. 
'I here she was told that in return 
she must give up tickets for meat 
and fats. Since it was the end of 
the month and she had no tickets 
left, she had to give up one quar- 
ter of the child’s tickets for the 
next month, so that, just when 
the boy was getting better, he 
would be unable to have the meat 
and fats he needed. 

— L‘ Oeuvre, Paris. 


As a result of the recent dis- 
orders there is much land which 
has not been cultivated, much land 
remains unsown, and this is very 
regrettable. Consequently, there 
is not enough bread or fodder, 
there is no assistance available for 
refugees, and even the more 
peaceful districts are suffering. 
Famine is threatening the entire 
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country, and it will be followed 
by epidemics. And next winter 
the position will be much worse. 
It is obvious that many people will 
die of starvation. 

— Pondeliak, Belgrade. 


The food situation in Greece 
remains desperate. The system of 
barter is carried on on a large 
scale. If money is paid, the prices 
are fantastic. Inflation is in- 
creasing, and one oka of meat costs 
2,500 drachmas. The prices of 
some goods have increased by 
5,000 per cent. The owners of 
houses are selling them to buy food 
on the black market, regular ra- 
tions amounting only to 16-24 
grammes of bread per day, and 
meat rations to next to nothing 
twice monthly. Sometimes, how- 
ever, there is no meat for four 
months. The ration for olive oil 
is 100 grammes for six months. 

— Svenska Dagbladet, 

Stockholm. 


With regard to the food situa- 
tion, the fact that so many for- 
merly stout friends are now thin 


proves that reducing does not now 
provide a problem. A few days 
ago those taking part in a big 
business luncheon in one of Oslo’s 
most prominent restaurants had to 
bring their own potatoes in bags. 
Private persons are entitled to 200 
grammes (7 ounces) of meat 
every third week, but there is no 
guarantee that they will get it. 

— Dagetis Nyheter, 

Stockholm. 


A chemist in Helsinki told a 
columnist that digestive complaints 
were rampant in Helsinki, and 
were evidently caused by the in- 
creased use of paraffin oil in cook- 
ing. Since the new regulations 
limit the sale of paraffin to parents, 
childless women are borrowing 
children. 

— A] an Suunta, Helsinki. 


You should compare the posi- 
tion of labour in the Democracies 
with the life of the workers in 
Germany. There, labourers live 
like kings, possessing motor cars. 

— Nasa Borbo, Belgrade. 

— From World Digest. London. 


★ 


Was JJer Jues-WU? 

On a busy street corner In Berkeley, California. Mrs. Margaret 
Wilson, blind since birth, was waiting for someone to help her across 
the street. A man stepped up and asked, "May I go across with 

"I would be very glad if you would,” replied Mrs. Wilson cheer- 
fully. 

After they had crossed safely, the man thanked her. Mrs. Wil- 
son was surprised, for she was about to thank him. "You know,” 
the man continued, "when one has been blind as many years as X 
have, it's a mighty big favor to have someone help you across the 
street.” — Sunshine Magazine. TT.S.A. 
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IN THE MAKING 

MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1942 


DECEMBER 1: German armies 

were facing a crisis on the central 
Russian front, were battling 
grimly in the Don-Volga area. 
In Tunisia the British First Army 
was pushing on. 

DECEMBER 2: The Germans win- 
ter line on the central Russian 
front was broken, Soviet troops 
were driving the Nazis back, still 
further isolating the 22 encircled 
German divisions west of Stalin- 
grad. 

DECEMBER 3: In Russia, Soviet 
troops were still gaining ground, 
in Tunisia both sides were bee- 
busy building up forces for a de- 
cisive blow. In New Guinea the 
fighting was bitter. 

DECEMBER 4: Japan attempted to 
land reinforcements, supplies on 
Guadalcanal Island, lost nine 
ships, 7,000 men. 

DECEMBER 5: The Russians were 
still advancing on central and 
southern fronts, isolating strong 
points, spreading out behind them. 
Axis troops recaptured Djedeida 
in Tunisia, inflicted — and suf- 
fered — heavy losses in all-in 
tank battle. 

DECEMBER 6: American bombers 
made their first raid on Italy, 
blasted Naples in devastating visit. 

DECEMBER 7: Fighting was grim, 
bitter in Russia and in Tunisia. 
In Papua Allied troops had broken 


through the Jap lines to the beach 
near Buna. 

DECEMBER 8: There was increased 
air fighting over New Guinea, Jap 
losses were heavy. There was 
heavy tank fighting in Tunisia. 

DECEMBER 9: Turin, Northern 
Italy, smouldered and shook after 
an R.A.F. raid, while in Russia 
and in Tunisia things were going 
badly with Axis forces. 

DECEMBER 10: Allied forces had 
completely occupied the Gona 
area, Papua, were squeezing the 
Jap troops into a small pocket at 
Buna. Turin was raided for the 
second successive night. 

DECEMBER 11: The Germans were 
attacking strongly with tanks at 
Teburba, but at El Agheila the 
initiative was held by the Eighth 
Army. 

DECEMBER 12: British-American 
raids were made on Turin and 
Naples, I tab', on Rouen, France; 
American raids on New Georgia, 
Solomons. 

DECEMBER 13: The British Eighth 
Army was breaking through Rom- 
mel’s lines at El Agheila, the 
Afrika Corps was fleeing west- 
ward towards Tripolitania. 

DECEMBER 14: There was fierce 
fighting in many parts of the Rus- 
sian front, in Tunisia and in 
Papua. 

DECEMBER 15: The Japs launched 
a major effort to establish a new 
front in Papua, suffered severe 
losses of men and materials. Nazis 
were still fleeing in front of the 
British Eighth Army, showed 
signs of breaking before new Rus- 

DECEMBER 16: The Germans were 
still retreating across Libya, were 
being pounded from the air. Japs 
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were being hammered in Papua. 

DECEMBER 17: British and New 
Zealand forces made thought- 
quick sweep to outflank the fleeing 
Nazi forces in Tripolitania, cut- 
ting through the column, . mauling 
entrapped forces. Soviet forces 
were rolling forward again on 
central and Stalingrad fronts. 

DECEMBER 18: The British Eighth 
Army was 90 miles west of El 
Agheila, was still pushing on. 

DECEMBER 19: In England, the 
United States, other Allied 
countries, apprehension of the 
complications that may follow Ad- 
miral Darlan’s assumption of con- 
trol of French forces was freely 
expressed. 

DECEMBER 20: On the Middle 
Don front the Red Army had 
broken through, was taking large 
numbers of prisoners, much booty. 
India s Eastern Army had crossed 
into Burma, was advancing to- 
wards Akyab. 

DECEMBER 21: The Soviet’s two- 
prong offensive in the Middle 
Don was still rolling back the 
German forces. The British 
Eighth Army was 150 miles west 
of El Agheila, in Tunisia slight 
Allied gains were made, in Papua 
tanks were being used by the 
Allies for the first time. Ameri- 
cans were consistently raiding Jap 
positions in the Solomons. From 
Britain huge raids were being 
launched on Western Germany. 

DECEMBER 22: The German re- 
treat before the advancing Soviet 
troops in the Middle Don was be- 
coming disordered, verging on a 
rout. 

DECEMBER 23 : Continuing their 


rapid, irresistible advance, Rus- 
sian troops were once more in the 
Ukraine, were still pushing on. 
Prom Papua came reports of bit- 
ter fighting. 

DECEMBER 24 : Admiral Darlan, 
High Commissioner for North 
Africa, walked into his office in Al- 
giers, was met by waiting assassin, 
fell mortally wounded. 

DECEMBER 25 : The Soviet offen- 
sive was still rolling on, gathering 
momentum. In Papua the Japs 
were being slowly pushed back. 

DECEMBER 26: General Giraud, 
straight, politics-abhorring, de- 
pendable, was appointed successor 
to Admiral Darlan. 

DECEMBER 27 : The Soviet’s four- 
front drive — Middle Don, Stalin- 
grad, central, Caucasus — was con- 
tinuing. 

DECEMBFR 28: In Papua the Japs 
were rat-desperate as Allies closed 
in, squeezing the invaders into still 
smaller pockets. Rabaul was 
heavily raided, Japs routed in an 
air fight over Buna. The British 
Eighth Army was still in contact 
with Rommel’s forces, but in Tu- 
nisia operations were weather- 
hindered. 

DECEMBER 29 : The German base 
at Kotelnikovo was almost en- 
circled by Soviet forces, was ex- 
pected to fall. Another force was 
pushing on towards Rostov. 

DECEMBER 30: Nazi forces were 
routed at Kotelnikovo, the city was 
once more in Russian hands. 

DECEMBER 31 : Soviet troops had 
completely cleared Nazis from 
Stalingrad, inflicting staggering 
losses, were also driving down to- 
wards Rostov. 
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. . AIRMAN 

Says the publisher’s dust-jacket 
blurb about The Last Enemy, by 
Richard Hillary: “This book not 
only provides a very vivid narra- 
tive of war service in the R.A.F., 
but gives a clear picture of how 
the pilot is affected mentally and 
spiritually by his adventures.” 

Wrong on a number of points is 
that piece of copy. 

( 1 ) That it is narrative of war 
service in the R.A.F. is readily 
conceded. That it is “vivid” is 
open to some discussion. Hillary’s 
descriptive stuff is good. That 
much is obvious. By some it might 
even be described as very good. 

Never does it rise above that. 
It is not, for example, the living, 
vibrant stuff of which John Bro- 
phy’s Immortal Sergeant is made, 
although it is cast in somewhat 
the same mould as that deathless 
story of a British platoon in the 
Middle East. 

(2) That "it gives a clear pic- 
ture of how the pilot is affected” 
is open to serious debate. 

It might be said that the book 
gives a picture of how a particu- 
lar pilot (Richard Hillary) was 
affected “mentally and spiritu- 
ally.” 

But Hillary, in his utter confu- 
sion of mind and complete chaos of 
spirit is but one of a very small 


band — so small that it is 
sentative of nothing. 

For this reason, it is difficult to 
know why The Last Enemy was 
written. It demonstrates nothing, 
is representative of nothing, 
achieves nothing. 

In point of strict fact, The Last 
Enemy (which, being a book, en- 
shrines, as a monument enshrines, 
those things printed therein, sim- 
ply because that is the purpose and 
nature of a book) gets nowhere. 

It could have been an outstand- 
ing piece of work. That pilot- 
author Hillary has a highly de- 
veloped flair for writing is unde- 
niable; that he has not used it to 
the best advantage is obvious. 

As a reporter of externals he is 
weak to the point of becoming wa- 
tery. As a reporter of his own 
confused ideas, thoughts, sensa- 
tions he is at least apparently 
honest. 

The main point at issue: That 
no man should charge his public 
9/6 per copy for a book that is 
crammed with copy describing the 
chaotic meanderings of his per- 
sonal thoughts. 

Many a good book has been 
written about the R.A.F., its 
work, its play, its life. This is 
not one of them. 

None of this is meant to imply 
that The Last Enemy has no good 
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“ The results of defective elimination are 
chronic and cumulative; they represent not 
an immediate disaster, but a slotc fouling of 
the living machine ” — 

Thus a prominent scientist refers to the effect of 
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patches. Some of its passages are 
surprisingly excellent. But they 
are soon smothered. 

One of them: 

“That evening there was a ter- 
rific attack on Hornchurch and, 
for the first time since coming 
south, I saw some bombers. There 
were twelve Dornier 215’s flying 
in close formation at about 12,000 
feet, and headed back to France. 

“I was on my way back to the 
aerodrome when I first sighted 
them about 5000 feet below me. 

“I dived straight down in a 
quarter head-on attack. It seemed 
quite impossible to miss, and I 
pressed the button. Nothing hap- 
pened. I had already fired my 
ammunition. 

“I could not turn back, so I- put 
both my arms over my head and 
went straight through the forma- 
tion, never thinking I’d get out of 
it unscratched. 

‘ I landed on the aerodrome 
with tlie machine, quite service- 
able, but a little draughty. 

“From this flight Bubble Wa- 
terson did not return. 

“And so August drew to a close 
with no slackening of pressure in 
the enemy offensive. Yet the 
Squadron showed no signs of 
strain, and I personally was con- 
tent. This was what I had waited 
for, waited for nearly a year, and 
I was not disappointed. 

“If I felt anything it was a sen- 
sation of relief. We had little 
time to think, and each day- 
brought new action. No one 
thought of the future; sufficient 
unto the day was the emotion 
thereof. At night one switched 


off one’s mind like an electric 
light. 

“It was one week after Bubble 
went that I crashed into the North 
Sea. . . 

I was falling,” he continues, 
groping a little painfully after 
effect, grasping for imageless ver- 
bal straws to bolster a flat spot in- 
to what, because of its import- 
ance, he no doubt felt should shine 
a lot brighter. 

“Falling slowly through a dark 
pit. I was dead. My body, head- 
less, circled in front of me. I saw 
it with my mind, my mind that 
was the redness in front of the 
eye, the dull scream in the ear, the 
grinning of the mouth, the skin 
crawling on the skull. It was death 
and resurrection. Terror, moving 
with me, touched my cheek with 
hers, and I felt the flesh wince. 
Faster, faster. . . I was hot now, 
hot, again one with my body, on 
fire and screaming soundlessly. 
Dear God, no! No! Not that, 
not again. The sickly smell of 
death was in my nostrils and a 
confused roar of sound. Then all 
was quiet. I was back.” 

Little doubt is there that, in 
time, author Hillary will outgrow 
this painting-in in high, dramatic 
colors the things of his mind. He 
will learn to give them more force 
and drama by the use of simple 
statement. 

Best thing he can do at war’s 
end is to get a straight reporting 
job on a daily newspaper for a 
while. Meantime, he has the mak- 
ings. (The Last Enemy, by Rich- 
ard Hillary. Our copy Angus & 
Robertson, 9/6.) 
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• • • TIS SAID . . . 

It is true that I suffer from 
both temperament and asthma, but 
the asthma is a damn sight worse 
than the temperament. — Lord 
Beaverbrook , quoted in Time , 
New York. 

A British order substitutes caps 
for top hats. The curious reason 
is that during an alert business 
men with a top hat in one hand 
and a steel helmet in the other 
would find themselves embar- 
rassed. In reality, the British oli- 
garchy is beginning to abolish ex- 
ternal signs of caste in order to 
escape notice. — Rome radio. 

I have often thought that if 
other nations could understand 
why the English sit for hours be- 
tween the showers of an English 
summer day, watching a game 
called cricket, there might be a 
bit of peace in the world. For they 
would understand the English, 
and they would understand what 
sort of fighters we are. — II tide 
M archant, in The Daily Mirror, 
London. 

• • • ON POLITICS 

I should not to-day advise an 
aspirant in politics to become an 
independent or to attach himself 
to one of the small parties. I 
should say to him: “Goldfish are 
obliged by the needs of survival 
and protection to live in water 
surrounded by glass. An intelli- 


gent but inexperienced goldfish 
may well imagine that he would 
be more at his ease in a small but 
exquisite wine-glass of his own de- 
sign. The wise goldfish chooses 
the largest bowl . . .” — Harold 
Nicolson, in The Spectator, Lon- 

• • • "AD" NAUSEAM 

America has always regarded 
advertisement copywriting as one 
of the highest forms of literature. 
What heights (or depths) the art 
has now reached can be judged 
from these genuine specimens from 
the pages of one issue of Time, 
New York: 

Pencils. Basal metabolism read- 
ings showed that 4 hours of writ- 
ing with poor pencils was just as 
tiring as running almost a mile. 

Jewellery. No man knows how 
much he loves his wife until, one 
time, she isn’t there. 

It is such quick, inarticulate 
moments of realization that are 
eventually expressed in diamonds. 

Motor-Cars. This new auto- 
mobile is built to keep America on 
the move — to step up the tempo of 
getting things done. It is 
“stamina-styled” in a bold new 
military mode. It has new 
“Double-Duty” bumpers, new 
“Fuselage” fenders, new “Dread- 
nought” frame and an engine of 
greater “fire-power,” combining 
alert action with long-time de- 
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Wise washing will let your precious Lustre 
undies come smiling from the tub wash 
after wash. They'll stay shapely 
and clear-coloured if you use JflP 
only mild soap and lukewarm 4|f 

water .... dry in the M l&Ai/iJB 
shade and press with a 
moderately hot iron. t 


pendability and rigid economy. 

Whisky- Painted about 300 
years ago, the “Portrait of Claes 
Duyst Van Voorhout” is one of 
the finest examples of how Franz 
Hals captured an almost “speak- 
ing likeness” of his subject. The 
old master’s deft blending of tones 
is analysed above by Raphael 
Soyer, noted contemporary artist. 

Hals’ amazing skill in blending 
reveals the secret of another mas- 
terpiece — Fine Arts Whisky. 

Radio. Thoughts that Tommy 
never told the gang-. 

They’d have kidded you if you 
told them what fine music over 
the radio did to you. So you kept 
it secret. 

You never let on that music 
made you laugh and cry. 

You never told them that it 
made you think thoughts so big 
you could hardly keep them in . . . 

To-day, thoughtful parents 
realize the importance of giving 
their children the spiritual rich- 
ness of great music at its best. 
That, perhaps, is why mothers 
and fathers are so keenly inter- 
ested in the new Stromberg- 
Carlson. 

— World Digest, London. 

• ® • THOUGHTS 

As she looks over 60-ton tanks, 
cannon-bearing bombers, and other 
inventions of the age, we wonder 
what Necessity thinks of her 
babies. 

The talk now is of a post-war 
world without armament. Thus 
the balance of power should shift 
at long last to the Chinese, as over 
there they let the fingernails grow. 


Experiments, they say, conclu- 
sively show that drinking fish liver 
oil makes one see better in the 
dark. And a lot easier to find. 

A prehistoric skull, unearthed 
in Australia, has a brain cavity but 
half the size of the average man's. 
The digging continues, therefore, 
for the driver’s licence. 

Calling man in his present state 
only a little lower than the angels 
is no compliment to our feathered 
friends. 

Covering the war for a weekly 
is as tricky as getting out a movie 
fan magazine with all the blondes 
married to the right people. 

Nature, the wonderful, is evolv- 
ing types who sit through double 
features, follow 11 radio serials 
without losing a thread, and keep 
an eye on all the war fronts. 

It was an Ontario editor, some 
years back, who laid down a rule 
for the writing staff, that stories 
about film stars marrying must 
end with a comma. 

— H. V. Wade, in Detroit 

News, U.S.A. 

• • • CRACKS IN THE URN 

There may be doubts as to 
which politicians in France were 
most responsible for the collapse, 
but if it had occurred in England 
we should know ; the guilty would 
by now be qarls . . . 

Newspapers are — or should be 
— the brains of the people. The 
B.B.C. is the voice of the Govern- 
ment pretending to be the ears of 
the people . . . 

A shortage of newsprint is con- 
venient for the Government in 
power. If a newspaper has only 
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half of its peacetime supply, it 
must either devote one-half of the 
space it formerly devoted to Gov- 
ernment mistakes — which, on the 
contrary, in wars are always larger 
and more mortal — or only cir- 
culate them to half the former 
extent . . . 

The English public has been 
for so long misled that it has 
grown to believe a strategic with- 
drawal to be a greater military 
achievement than a strategic ad- 
vance. But it will not believe it 
for ever! — Osbert Sitwell, in The 
New Statesman, London. 

• • • SO THEY'LL EAT CAKE 

The highest category of surtax 
payers is brutally treated. These 
so-called rich, after paying rates, 
taxes, and other inescapable com- 
mitments, will not have a penny 
of their income left with which to 
buy a crust of bread. 

That should be stated and 
frankly recognized. In acquiescing 
without a murmur to new legis- 
lation, your lordships have com- 
mitted voluntary financial sucide. 
— Lord Wardington , in the House 
of Lords. 

The hard case of Lord Ward- 
ington leaves me, of course, sym- 
pathetic, but rather perplexed. 
Lord Wardington is chairman of 
Lloyds Bank and several other 
things besides, and I am quite 
sure his income is many times as 
large as mine. Yet modest as my 
takings are, I am not within 
shouting distance of the crust-of- 
bread (let alone no-crust-of-bread) 
level so far. Let us try a sum or 
two. Out of his first £2,000 of 
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income Lord Wardington keeps 
£1,000. Out of the next £500 
he keeps £200. Out of the next 
£500 he keeps £192/1/6. Out ot 
the next £1,000 he keeps £337 
1 0s. Out of an income of £4,000, 
therefore, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer still leaves roughly 
£1,730, enough surely to cover a 
cell wherein to dwell, a little bit 
of bread, and even a little bit of 
butter on the bread — and to pay 
the rates. There are men fighting 
in Libya on less than that. — 
"Janus" in The Spectator, Lon- 

• • • "DEMOCRATIC" SPIRIT 

A sergeant-pilot friend of mine 
recently awarded the D.F.M., 
was even more recently promoted 
to the commissioned rank of Pilot- 
Officer. I met him in town the 
other day, in his new uniform. 
So I asked him to have a drink. 

“Sure,” he said. 

“What will it be?” I asked. 

He did not reply for a minute, 
but took a slim volume out of his 
pocket, turned over a few pages, 
cleared his throat, and then, to my 
utter astonishment, began to read. 
This is what he read : 

"Choose your drink with at 
least the same care that you would 
your food. Unless you wish to ap- 
pear uneducated in these matters 
never drink more than one sherry 
or other short drink before a meal, 
you will spoil your palate . . 

It went on and on like that 
until I took the book out of his 
hand and found it was entitled 
Customs of the Service, Advice to 


those Newly Commissioned. It 
was presented to my friend when 
he received his commission. Writ- 
ten specially for the benefit of 
R.A.F. officers, it was first pub- 
lished in 1939 and has the official 
blessing of the Air Council. 

It glitters with pearls of wis- 
dom slung together by an anony- 
mous author — obviously a Service 
chief — and its enlightened demo- 
cratic spirit must prove a source 
of inspiration to many a young 
R.A.F. pilot taking his commis- 
sion. Ponder, if you will, on this 
shining example: 

"Men like to look up to you as 
their superior; they object to be- 
ing led by equals." 

• • • R.A.F. MIXING 
There are concise instructions 
about behaviour in the mess, a 
warning not to discuss women 
during dinner, and precise instruc- 
tions concerning the right and 
wrong way to travel. With so 
few trains having first-class com- 
partments these days, the travel- 
ing R.A.F. officer must have some 
pretty anxious moments, because 
he is told to “avoid, if possible, 
travelling in the same railway 
compartment as other ranks, for 
the reasons given. You are ex- 
pected to live up to your status as 
an officer and travel in a first-class 
carriage. If funds make this im- 
practicable, find a compartment 
not occupied by your men.” 
There are no first-class com- 
partments on Wellington bomb- 
ers. .. A. J. La Bern, in The 
Tribune, London, 
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T\URING the past six months we 

^ have reproduced in this maga- 
zine information in a six-page sup- 
plement on A.R.P. matters. 

This section will not continue to 
appear in CAVALCADE. 
Arrangements, however, have been 
made to reproduce future issues of 
the supplement as a separate eight- 
page booklet. 

While we continue to publish this 
booklet a copy will be available to 
you if you would like to receive one 
each month. 

If you enquire from any garage or 
service station selling Caltex pro- 
ducts in your locality you will be 
able to get a copy regularly. If the 
Caltex dealer cannot supply a copy 
simply advise us or the publishers of 
this magazine direct, forwarding 
your name and address, and we will 
be happy to post you a copy of the 
current issue and advise you con- 
cerning future issues. 

CALTEX LIMITED 



